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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


A shrewd traveller, writing of sea-voyaging, as the true antidote of city 
life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating and of sleeping, which in 
turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There is a monotony in ocean travel 
which may oppress at first but later heals and soothes. The restful influ- 
ence of ocean horizons and the invigorating effects of sea air, day after day, 


replenish mind and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a prelude to 
the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests in this Dominion of 


sunshine, health and happiness. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa ”—Series “ S "’—is an informative little 
book of Special Tours in this glorious land of travel. It is worth looking into 
and will be sent post free on application to: —The Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 

or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 


For Sale or To Le 





LONDON 


COUNTRY 


COUNTRY 





GODDARD AND SMITH, 
HEAD OFFICES AND ESTATE AU Saget em 
22 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
Telephone : Whitehall 2721 (6 ~ Bie 


KING’S GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 6 
With gardens front and back. 
MODERNIZED FLATS. 

1-5 bedrooms, 1-2 reception rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
From £85 to £170 p.a., inclusive. 

Passenger Lifts. Resident Porters. 











COUNTRY 
- WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. (Sloane 0138-9) 


FIRST-RATE HUNTING. 
Pytchley, Duke of Grafton, Warwick. 
WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE, 400ft. up: 
90 minutes fast trains London. Easily maintained. 
Splendid order. Central heating. 3 reception, billiard, 

11 bed., 3 bath, &c. 
EXCELLENT — 





OF BOXES, COTTAGE. 
AGE. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND PARKLIKE 


MEADOWS. 30 ACRES. 


AT BELOW COST. £7,000. 
OFFERS CONSIDERED. 
Agents, WHITEMAN & CO, 


HERTS. 


Air. 400 ft. up. 30 Minutes London. 
No Servants’ Problems. 
BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
in quiet surroundings, with every convenience. 
Lofty Rooms. Central Heating. 
Flood lighting. Dance Floor. 
hall, 3 reception, 11 bed, 3 bath, &e. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS, 2 ACRES. 


Owner's as above. 





Fog-tree 


Lounge 


Tennis Lawn. Small Orchard. Heated Greenhouses. 
CUT PRICE. 
Sole Agents, WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





eo .L and COODEN HOUSES. : 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.T. Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 








WARWICKSHIRE 
£6,500 UNIQUE TUDOR MANOR 
9@ ye 


HOUSE: 4# reception rooms, 7 
principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, main electrie light, 
central heating ; 6 cottages; hunting stabling, garages, 
&ec. Squash racquets court, double hard tennis court. 
50 acres of parkland. Ata figure less than half the cost 
of the freehold and recent improvements. 

Also a Smaller QUE#HN:- ANNE RESIDENCE with 3 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, recently 
modernized. Price £1,750. 

For all further partieulars apply : 
WHITLOCK, Estate Office, Rugby. 


JAMES STYLES & 
(Folio 5552). 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


WOR Property Large and Simall, ineluding — the 
beautiful ei and Baleombe Fore at District, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 


20 years with Messrs. Knight, F rank & Rutle vy) 
“ICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEN. 
(‘Phone Crawley 328). 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


For all HOUSES, A. E. MORRIS, Land and 
Estate Agent, Regent Street, Shanklin. 
Phones: 151 and 285. 

GS! ANKLIN, I.W., for autumn and winter sunshine. 
b A specially selected list of furnished houses per- 
sonally inspected and recommended, and rentals from 
2 gns. a week forwarded gratis on reecipt of requirements. 

4. Ek. MORRIS, Estate Agent, Shanklin. 


To LOVERS OF THE SEA AND COUNTRY. 
i EL OF WIGHT, TOTLAND BAY (overlooking the 
sea, 1 mile from the quaint old town of Yarmouth 
with its harbour and direct access to the mainland), 
For SALE FREEHOLD, a most attractive and well- 
appointed RESIDENCE; 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


(For over 
ESTATE OF 





3 reception rooms ; } acre; tennis lawns ; garage. Price 
only £1,750. Owner's Agent, A. E. MORRIS, 83 Regent 
Street, Shanklin. 


-_—_ HOTEL, SHANKLIN. Exceptional 

opportunity to acquire one of the premier hotels 
in this favourite town; 22 bedrooms, all with h. and e. 
water. Completely furnished and equipped. Very 
profitable business. Fine reputation.—-Full pars., A. E. 
MORRIS, Estate Agent, Shanklin, I.W. 





FXECUTOR’S SALE. 
YOMPFORTABLE RESIDENCE. 

/ skirts old-world market town. Fine fast train ser- 
vice for daily journey city. All main services. Delightful 
gardens with tennis lawn: 2 garages, greenhouses, «e. 
House contains 6 bed and 2 attie bed, bath, 3 reception, 
fine sun lounge, billiard room, and good offices. Give- 
away, price of £2,100. for quick sale. Mortgage it 
required.—-Stamp photo.—de BEER & SON, Bishop’s 
Stortford. (Phone 245.) : 


Must be sold. 
Quiet situation, out- 





O BE LET at West Clandon, near Guildford, a Sma 1 
T House; 3 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bath, Company’s 
water and ‘gas ;. Jirdé acres ; “bus route and 1 mile 
station ; yearly rent, £100. 

FOR SALE, Pair of Old Cottages suitable for con- 
version info charming small"house; § acre garden: 
situated in quiet* go ot Thursley, 3 miles from 
Godalming price £1,54 . 

MESSENG ‘E " & MORGAN, 
Lloyds Bank Chanibers, Guildford. 
FOR SALE by private treaty to close 


ge ag 

b a ‘Trust, self-contained HOUSE and 

| Perthshire Highlands. An ideal summer RESIDENCE, 

and also conveniently situated for ail sports. 
Rental, rates-and burdens moderate. 

IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 

For further particulars and card to. view, 

R. MACGREGOR Mirena, & Co., Solicitors, 

Street, Perth. 
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ESHER. 


SHER. has for many years been known gs a 

4 district of attractive residences, and 
though the heyday of the large mansjons 
is over? Esher village has been saved trom 
suburbanism. 

Some of the houses at Esher Place are 
quite small, but they are all worthy of their 
beautiful surroundings. The estate en. 
trance is on the village green, near the 
chur¢éh and the main: eross-roads. 

THE ESHER BEVELOPMENT C€O., 
ESHER PLACE, 
Open week-ends, 


LTD., 


*Phone Esher 1050, 





WHEN YOU ARE TIRED 
of viewing unsuitable houses and want a well-designed 
attractive home in the district of your choice write 
for illustrated booklet “* P with particulars of Our CON 
fe designing and building service to Architect’s Dept, 





UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RICKMANSWORTH, 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 
ATCH END, MIDDX.—Within 10 mins. walk oj 


L.M.S. & Bakerloo Stn. (30 mins. town) and clow 


to golf course. Attractive detached RESIDENCE 
with charming well matured Garden of about 1 
‘acm. with tennis lawn, &c.: Lounge Hall, 2 fine 


Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and 
usual offices. BRICK GARAGE. Beautifully decorated 
throughout.— For’ particulars apply BRITTON & CO 
adj. Post Office, Hateh End, Middx. Tel. Hateh End 149, 
QO" SPECIAL INTEREST to Yacht Owners. 
OF WIGHT. BEMBREIDGE, facing sea. 
ful cottage containing Hall with radiator, Cloak roow, 
2 reception, Sun Parlour, 3 bedrooms, Bathroom, 
Kitchen with * Ideal” boiler, Electric light: Garage, 
small garden. Very low rates. Freehold £1,900, 
PHELPS & STEADMAN, 16 Union Street, Ryde, LW. 
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4 





ISLE 
Delight- 





fern-covered common 
For SALE, author's 
in 93 ACRES; 3 


HANTS.— Open, 
country, nr, Golf, 
charming HOUSE, 


£2,600 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath- 

COST £4,000. | room, dressing-room, Kc; stables, 2 
GOLF garages ; good repair + electric light; 
' al. 


yas. A ‘bargain.—Recammended by 
the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
1 Station Road, Reading. 


HUNTING. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET MOST REASONABLY, 
VASTERNE MANOR, WOOTTON 
BASSETT. 


One hour London—good hunting, fishing, volf, &e. 

Tudor Residence, 10 rooms, panelled hall, matured 
grounds, garage, stalling, central heating, electric light. 
With or without bungalow and farmery, approximately 
5O acres. 

Apply, Estate Agent, Swindon, Wilts. 


Han, Tel, 5h 





NLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE.—Charming  residenee 
_ in attractive grounds, to let furnished, at nominal’ 
rent for 6 months ; 5 bed, bath, 3 recep. and offices— 





REEVE & BAYLY, High Street, Broadstairs. 
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GOOD GRASS GROWING: A POEM 
DR. JOHNSON’S PETTED LADY 
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RANCE’S NEW C HEERFULNESS 
TWENTY-FIVE YE ARS. i 


NCOIS BERNIER 
By Sir THEODORE MORISON, —% S.1., K.C.1.E., D.C.L. 


CONTENTS : 3/6 
By orenny HUDDLESTON 
y S. K. RATCLIFFE 
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By Sir JOHN GILBERT, K.B.E., LL.D. 
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An outstanding biscuit 
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SPECTATOR. 





Oy Arponimee 


This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM 


Obtainable at all leading grocers 


CREAM 
















CONSIDER 


Your 

Clothes 
and 

their 

Cost— 


LITTLE forethought 

will limit the ultimate 
cost of every suit and coat 
you order. It is the Linings 
which undergo most strain, 
which decide length of 
wear. ‘“COURTINE” 
LININGS, woven and guar- 
anteed by COURTAULDS, 
are remarkably strong and 
smooth, permanent in 
colour and finish, and are 
used by all good Tailors. 


Ask your Tailor to use only 


ae 


If any difficulty in 
obtaining g _“ COUR. 
TINE LININGS, 


write direct- to the 


Manufacturers, 


COPS TAY LIS. 
ETP, 26 ‘ 
Martin's - le- Gra ae 
LONDON, ° E.C. 1. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


The name is 
the selvedge. 
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or PLAYERS 





There's no telling 
when the next 


‘set’ will commence 


once the members 
get into their 
stride with a box 
of N? 3s. 


———— FOR 6'4 59° 
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any (of Great Britain and {reland), Led 


EXTRA QUALITY 


VIRGINIA 


CIGARETTES 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
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Unknown Stepney 


The districts in which the East End Mission works for the 
spiritual and physical uplift of the people are not far from 
the centre of the City of London. But, few people penetrate 
the back streets and slums of Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 


Green unless they are compelled to do so by necessity. 





The whole area teems 
with pressing prob- 
lems. Will you help 
us in our efforts to 
solve one of them— 
i.e., to give health and 
happiness to. children 
who are sick and sad? 























































30/- pays for a fort- 
night’s country holiday 
for one weakly child. 
700 such children are 
being sent away this 
summer. 

















Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. x 


. tal 
ALF, sARAH and 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine the LITTLE ’UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 


fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. for your response. 

















Past : Present : F uture 





PRWK Rt 





JAMAICAN SCHOOL CIIILDREN, 


All sections of the Protestant Church owe a vast debt to Moravian 
Missionaries for their grand record of self-sacrificing effort for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God. Long ago William Carey, 
the great Baptist Missionary, said: ‘*See what the Moravians 
have done! Cannot we follow their example > ” 

THE PAST. The history of the Moravian Missions is one of 
splendid achievement. But past successes are not enough. 

THE PRESENT calls for service have to be met in earth's 
darkest places in spite of existing financial stringency and 
difficulties. Please send help! The deficit in the accounts 
last year was over £1,600. 

THE FUTURE must be considered. There is plenty of room for 
extension in certain mission fields. new generation of 
liberal supporters is needed to continue the work which has 
now been carried on for over two hundred years. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 
70a Basinghali Street, London, E.C. 2. 


The London Association in 
Aid of Moravian Missions 


(President: Sir George H. Hume,.J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) .. 
Send Is. 3d. to above address for a copy of ‘“*‘ ADVANCE GUARD ” 
—the history of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. 





No. 239. 

“ We heard the maid remark 
She'd meet him after dark 
Outside St. James’s Park 
And give him one.” 

This was a vision or a waking dream; fled is tha 
music—these thirty years. But age, even middle age, 
has its compensations. What we did hear a lady say. 
a few days ago, was that the man who invented Cin 
and Tonic deserved well of the world. Now we did 
not invent Gin, or even Tonic Water. But who wants 
to be an inventor ? Pioneers usually die in poverty; 
it is the mountebanks like us who make the money, 
Is there one original idea in all Mr. Bernard Shaws 
writings ? We think we can trace the sources of all 
his wisdom ; but his wit is his own. And for this, God 
bless him! though his wit has taken the form of 
knocking down all idols, and suggested to us the 
idea of putting them back on their pedestals again, 
Wreckers in literature like Mr. Shaw, or in polities 
like Mr. Lloyd George, do common sense a world 
of good. Common sense, or conservatism, is apt to 
take itself for granted, and it is only men like these 
that compel us to seek the foundation of our faith, 
and teach us to pray with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. Fifty years ago the clergy 
retired from trenches that science now shows us are 
quite defensible. But to come back to our bread. 
and-butter, Tonic Water has had a peculiar history, 
Old price lists will show that Tonic Water was to be 
had—not for the asking, but for a reasonable price 
—from several makers fifty years ago, but few in 
England drank it. It was a prophet in its own 
country. It was mostly sold abroad. The vogue in 
England began during the Great War, when so 
many good fellows came from far-off lands, knowing 
that England needed them. No, we cannot claim to 
be the inventors of Tonic Water, nor for that matter 
of Ginger Ale ; but laying our hand on our heart we 
think we can honestly say that Ross’s Tonic Water 
and Ross's Ginger Ale do “ add to the agrecableness 
of life’; and as the aforesaid lady was drinking 
Ross’s Tonic when she made the remark we hope, 
no—we are sure, we have her blessing. We are too 
old to be loved for ourselves alone. We do not wish 
to be taken at our face value. Can such a face 
offend ? Why no!—but it cannot inspire; but 
Ross’s Tonic with the right amount of gin taken at 
the right time might inspire ; or, better still, check 
the inspiration which some of us have too much of, 
and compel us to listen amicably to what others havé 
to say. We ourselves are more often than not 
“ stood ” a drink to stop us talking. To us alcohol’s 
great charm is that it stops one thinking, gives one a 
rest and one’s friends a rest. We find Gin and Ross's 
Tonic very mellowing and soothing, very sobering 
we might say, to us who are naturally drunk. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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© . One point, at least, is clear. 
» friends have no desire for any unconstitutional dictator- 
» ship. 
» Seizing power by anything in the nature of a coup d'état. 
) Their purpose is to win an election on a straight fight and 
) then sweep away—under that mandate —any constitutional 
| provision that might hinder their full exercise of the 
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News of the Week 


HE necessity of analysing meticulously the views of 

Sir Stafford Cripps on a Labour dictatorship is of an 
urgency proportioned to the weight Sir Stafford carries 
in the counsels of the Labour movement. And that is a 
rather undetermined question. There are two wings to. 
the movement: the Labour Party, which is mainly 


' poitical,and the Trades Union Congress, which is mainly 
industrial, but can, on occasion, be very political indeed. 
' Sir Stafford Cripps has, of course, nothing to do with the 
Congress. 
) due to one who has been a Minister, is today the ablest 
» personality on the Front Opposition Bench, and holds the 
‘office of Chairman of the Socialist League, formed 
last year to represent a constitutional Left Wing inside 
| the party at the time when the Independent Labour 
Party decided to break away from it altogether. 
‘does, undeniably, entitle Sir Stafford to a respectful 
> hearing, and since he undoubtedly speaks for others 
' besides himself, and dictatorship is a burning question 
+ in these days, his explanation of the kinds of dictatorship 
' he does and does not advocate demands study. 
' view of the fact that the Trades Union Congress, in its 
» annual conference at Brighton next week, is to be asked 
| to pass a resolution roundly condemning dictatorship in 
» any shape or form the issue acquires a certain immediacy 
» in Labour circles at any rate. 


Within the Labour Party he holds the position 


This 


And in 


* * * * 
Sir Stafford Cripps and his 


They would be completely hostile to the idea of 


power placed in their hands by the voters. They would, 
in short, act to some extent as Mr. Roosevelt has acted— 
with the vital difference that whereas he acquired his vast 
powers by persuading both Houses of Congress to entrust 
him with them the Socialist League is under no illusions as 


to the reception such a claim would meet at the hands of 
the House of Lords. And since the Socialists have no 
idea of waiting three sessions to pass an Emergency 
Powers Bill over the head of the Lords, the summary 
expedient of calling on the Crown to create peers would 
have to be invoked. If the Crown refused, a constitutional 
crisis that might end in revolution or a dictatorship of 
the Right or the Left would immediately arise: On all 
this Sir Stafford Cripps, while denying that he is aiming 
at any dictatorship, is perfectly frank. There is little 
prospect that the Trades Union Congress will approve his 
doctrine. It will be singularly interesting to see what the 
Labour Party Conference next month, under the lead of 
men like Mr. Henderson, has to say about it. And there 
is fortunately little prospect that the electorate will be ready 
in any near future to give the Socialist League the blank 
cheque it asks for. 
* * * * 

India and Dominion Status 

To those who have memories long enough to remember 
the agitation caused by Lord Irwin’s reference to 
Dominion Status during the last year of his viceroyalty, 
Lord Willingdon’s speech on Monday will come as a 
welcome landmark of progress. The present Viceroy spoke 
with the utmost frankness on the subject of his policy, 
whose two main aims, he said, were to push on with the 
reforms by every means possible, so as to help India 
forward ‘ to Dominion Status and absolute equality with 
the other Dominions,” and to insist in the meantime on 
obedience to the law of the land. Lord Willingdon’s 
observations were received with enthusiasm in India and 
without a murmur here. That is entirely as it should be, 
for though the provisions of the White Paper are very far 
from conferring Dominion Status, they are and must be 
interpreted as the first step towards a definite and 
acknowledged goal. Sir Shanmukham Chetty (who was 
Lord Willingdon’s host on Monday), admitting the gulf 
which lay between the White Paper and the achievement 
of Dominion Status, chserved that it could be bridged in 
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practice by making recourse t» the reserve powers un- 
necessary through ‘co-operation between men of good will 
in India and England. That. is essentially the right spirit, 
and if it prevails on both sides there will be little need for 
anxiety about the future of India. 


* * * * 
The Recovery Act Permanent ? 
A great deal the most important event in 


America in the last few days, though little attention 
has been paid to it, is the declaration in President 
Roosevelt’s speech at Poughkeepsie on Saturday that 
he regarded the acceptance of the National Recovery 
Act as proof that “ the people, through the Government, 
are extending as a permanent part of American life, 
and not just for one or two years, their insistence that 
individuals and associations of individuals shall cease 
to do many of the things that have been hurting their 
neighbours in bygone days ”—in other words shall 
cease to pay low wages and work long hours. Whether 
the people, and in particular Congress, have ever 
deliberately committed themselves to embodying per- 
manently in the structure of the national life those 
emergency measures which a sudden crisis justified is 
more than doubtful. Congress will hesitate long before 
it entrusts the executive indefinitely with control over 
the business life of the country such as it now temporarily 
enjoys. But speculation on such points is mainly 
idle. If short hours and high wages bring prosperity 
they will remain. If not no power on earth will 
compel—or enable—employers to go on with them. 
At present the experiment is working; inflation is 
being staved off; the recalcitrant coal and automobile 
industries are accepting the official code of hours and 
wages ; and the employers have got sufficient recognition 
of the ‘“ open-shop ” principle to satisfy them without 
completely antagonizing Labour. But the public is not 
buying enough and stocks are accumulating. A charac- 
teristically American “Buy More” campaign has, 
therefore, been launched, and it looks like succeeding. 
* * * * 

Austria and Her Friends 

The fate of Austria is still in the hands of Signor 
Mussolini, who is understood to be working out various 
plans for the economic rehabilitation of the country. 
Reports of the allocation of a-free zone for Austria in 
Trieste or some other Italian port have been denied, but 
only in the sense that the rumour is premature. It is 
clear enough that Signor Mussolini’s idea is to begin by 
effecting some closer economic relation between Austria 
and Hungary. That may well be the line of least 
resistance, particularly if France assents to it, but the 
free movement of goods over a much larger area than this 
is necessary, and Czechoslovakia and other contiguous 
States must soon be brought into the arrangement. The 
economic position in Austria is desperate, and any 
help given to Dr. Dollfuss must be given quickly. 
Fortunately it seems probable that Signor Mussolini, 
now that he has returned to Rome from the army 
manoeuvres, will make the Austrian question his first 
business. It must certainly come up at Geneva later in 
the month if matters are not in train before then. Mean- 
while the permission granted to Austria by Britain, France 
and Italy (acting under the Treaty of St. Germain) to 
raise a short-service force of 8,000 or 10,000 men for the 
protection of the Tyrol frontier is significant. It does not 
raise the total of the Austrian army above the treaty 
strength of 30,000, and the provision is only temporary, 
but it does mean varying the clauses which restrict 
Austria to a long-service foree. And Germany is 
extremely interested to see how easily treaty clauses can 
be varied. 


a 


Germany’s Neighbours 
While the main event in Germany in the past week 
been the Nazi Congress which opened at Nuremberg 
Wednesday, increasing coneern has ‘been provoked by 
encroachments, or threatened encroachments, on Vatriogs 
neighbouring countries. There has been some slackey; 
of the notorious anti-Austrian broadcasts from Muni, 
but Swiss public opinion has been seriously Perturhe| 
by the seizure of a Czechoslovakian subject by a Ny 
patrol within the Swiss frontier. So, much More, hy 
Danish opinion by the systematic Nazi propagand, jy 
those parts of Schleswig-Holstein which were try, 
ferred to Denmark after the War, as a result of a plebisei, 
which went overwhelmingly in Denmark’s favow, }, 
South Jutland, as this region is now called, German Money 
is being spent freely. New German private schools ae 
being opened and inducements are being given to citize 
to send their children to them, and it would appear that 
similar inducements are offered to pastors to transip 
their allegiance from the Danish Lutheran Church to th 
German Schleswig Church. Such tactics of course py, 
voke some reaction, and to that extent defeat themselves 
but they create a state of serious tension none the |g 
and emphasize the danger of political complications 
which any country contiguous to Germany may at ay 
moment become involved. 
* * tk * 


France’s Defences 

The visit of the French’ Prime — Ministy 
M. Daladier, to the defensive works with whid 
France has for the past two years been equipping he 
eastern frontier is no doubt deliberately timed, {y 
French opinion, alarmed at the effervescence in Germany, 
stands in need of some reassurance regarding imm: 
nity from attack. .On that point there seems ground {or 
considerable confidence. No ordinary fortifications, ¢ 
course, can provide any security against air attack. (h 
the other hand, air attack is purely destructive, ani 
cannot well result in the occupation of territory. h 
any other form of warfare the French eastern frontic 
works can reasonably be claimed to be impregnabk, 


and their existence enables the frontier to be mannd—e det 
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National Guard, have had the immediate effect ‘ 


by a much smaller force than would be necessary withoit 
them. ‘There is clearly nothing aggressive in redoubt 
and underground galleries and trench railways, abi 
France is entitled to contend that they make war les 
probable, not more so. But France’s real defences ar 
in her European alliances, and in that connexion th 
entente with Russia, signalized at, the present momatt 
by M. Herriot’s tour through the Soviet Union, and the 
impending visit of the Air Minister, M. Pierre Cot, ist 
considerable significance, the more so since it synehronizs 
with the development of substantially more coniil 
relations between Russia and Poland. 
consolidated European opinion remarkably. 
* x x * 

Mr. De Valera’s Opponents 

The attempts of the Dublin Government 
suppress eneral O’Duffy’s organization, th 


4 


welding together the Opposition forces. Mr. De Valeri 
success at the last General Election was assured by th 
failure of Mr. Cosgrave’s party, the Centre Party, aut 
the Independents to work together. The severe coercitl 
applied to the National Guard, which claims to bes 
purely political body, whilst the activities of the IRA 
have up till now been winked at, had created a stt0lf 
feeling against the Government, of which the Opposttit 
elements have not been slow to avail themselvts 
Already, it is reported, General O’Duffy, Mr. Cosgrait 
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—_ 

4 Mr. Frank MacDermott have got together and have 
Week hy im ie unite their forces into a single Opposition 
mberg i to be known as the National Party, which will 
Oked by te its stand on economic reconciliation with England, 
1 Vatrioys pe will prepare to, organize a common front in the 


ackeniy nstituencies. Although Mr. De Valera has said that 
Muni sink thinking of a General Election, the new develop- 
erturhe ents may well affect his intentions, For if the news 
ya Nay ; the anti-Government alliance is confirmed, every 
hore, has ok that elapses before the election will be a week’s 
ganda jy york gained by the Opposition. 
© trans, 4 * x * * 
a It was already evident to politicians in Ireland that 
D money fae it Me. De Valera is intent upon snatching an advantage 
100s an fg at the polls, now is his moment. For a time it has been 
Citing ible for him to deceive the country about the con- 
ear thy Re sequences of his economic policy, but that cannot con- 
transfe tinue indefinitely. The recent trade returns show that 
h to the the exports for the year that ended July 31st had fallen 
SE pp to £19,000,000, compared with £33,000,000 in the 
mele previous year, The cattle shipped in the first seven 
the lay months of the present year fetched less than £3,000,000, 
tions in whereas in the same period last year the figure was 
at any fe 5,400,000. This state of affairs spells ruin to the 
‘B jgmers and agricultural workers, and Mr. De Valera 
has just had to inform them that nothing more can be 
obtained from the sum that corresponds to land 
fini aunuities, Grievances are accumulating, and it will be 
uister, 


the business of the new Opposition to expose the true 


_ hid causes. Mr. De Valera probably still has a majority 
Ing be of Ireland behind him at this moment, but he is likely to 
ed, fi lose ground from now onwards, 

-rmany, * * * 7 

hrs Iraq and the Assyrians ‘ 

_ © The Assyrian question is now in the hands of 
a the League of Nations as a result of the petition 


launched by the exiled Patriarch Mar Shimun. There 
‘has been no other development in the situation in the 
past week, apart from the demonstrative welcome given 


e, and 
ry. h 











a in Baghdad to the Iraq troops who have been in action 
alll ) with the Assyrians, But the difficulties of the position 


witha emphasized by a letter to The Times from Sir ey 
doubsiil Dobbs, who was High Commissioner of Iraq from 1923 

to1929. In Sir Henry’s view the Assyrians should have 
. s been settled long ago in a solid block, or in as large 
mad blocks as possible, on vacant land in the north of Iraq, 
aa but the opposition of a Kurdish Chief upset this arrange- 
Finent. A further complication disclosed by Sir Henry 


Lomelt : : : ‘ 
| Dobbs is the fear entertained by the Patriarchal family 


+ ‘ that in certain circumstances the Assyrians might transfer 

nie their spiritual allegiance to Rome. It will be deplorable 

soniil it this factor is given play directly or indirectly at the 

or ha iscussions in Geneva, but it may quite conceivably have 
» some influence on any decision regarding the destination 
ofthe Assyrians if they do leave Iraq. Their transference 
to Syria, for example, would presumably stimulate any 
F movement towards Rome. 

nt oe * * * * 

ie Detectives ; imi 

‘ct de es and Criminals He es 

| .f The new proposals for the co-ordination of police forces 

alors i Cree od , Pepin. Rabe 

vy te In Great Britain are sound, provided they are not carried 

“ & too far. The system of local police forees under local 


fo] 


» Watch committees has worked well so far as the ordinary 


er cil : é ; : 

duties of the police, mainly the preservation of law and 
) bei f 1 be . . . a 
CRAP order, are concerned. But the detection of crime is 
Bis another matter. It is essential here that the resources 
tia of the criminal shall not be allowed to outrun the resources 
lve of the police. The motor-car has given the criminal an 


immense range of action, and there is an obvious danger 
that the segmentation of the country into some hundred 


and sixty police areas may make for delay and inefliciency 
in the campaign against the criminal. The proposal to 
link up detective work throughout the country and create 
a number of regional centres, cach covering a wide area, 
is therefore clearly in the right line of development, 
Scotland Yard may well remain the brain at the centre, 
but it must be able to operate a mechanism that can be 
set in motion at any moment in the remotest part of the 


country. 
* * * % 


The Loeb Library 

The announcement by Dr. T. EK. Page that the com- 
pletion of the famous Loeb Classical Library is provided 
for is welcome news, The late Dr. Loeb, the American 
banker, financed the series while he lived, and has left 
Harvard a fund of 300,000 dollars with which to pay for 
the 103 volumes that have yet to appear out of the total 
number of 875. We shall then have virtually all the 
Greek and Latin classics, well edited; with a good English 
translation on alternate pages to face the text. It 
is not too much to say that Dr. Loeb has done more 
than all the schools and universities to open the literary 
treasure-houses of Greece and Rome to the average 
unlearned reader. And those of us who now, like 
Shakespeare, have small Latin and less Greek may 
freely confess that the Loeb volumes are a boon and 
a blessing. Homer and Thucydides and Plato, or 
Livy and Cicero and Virgil may have become hard 
reading in the original text, but with the Loeb translation 
on the opposite page one can recapture much of their 
old charm and be safe from all doubts about the meaning, 

* * * * 


Sweden's Telephones 

The Postmaster-General is to be congratulated on 
having visited Sweden to study its renowned telephone 
system. He found that it was in fact as universal and as 
cheap as many unofficial travellers have stated. In 
Sweden the telephone is not merely used by the well-to- 
do: most workmen have their telephones. Moreover, it 
is not a rarity but a commonplace in the Swedish country- 
side. Sir Kingsley Wood suggested that the Swedish 
farmer is content with a simpler installation ; but it is 
generally understood that our rural subscribers are 
charged high rates for an indifferent service because the 
Post Office insists on unduly expensive poles and wiring, 
What the Postmaster-General said about the various 
extra duties which the Swedish service undertakes—such 
as answering callers for a professional man who is on 
holiday —must excite our wonder. But we need first to 
encourage the telephone habit by cheapening the service 
both in town and country. 

* * * * 


The Potato Pest 

Potato growers have complained of a short crop and 
low prices this season. They would be really hard hit if 
the Colorado beetle, reported on an allotment near 
Tilbury, were to repeat in England the destruction that 
it has wrought to the potato crop in France. The experts 
affirm that this troublesome insect, once established in a 
country, cannot be got rid of, though it is checked by 
continual spraying: with a compound of arsenite. The 
Ministry of Agriculture seems to have been prepared to 
deal with the invader. At less than a day’s notice the 
infected allotment was cleared, and all potato crops 
within ten miles of the place began to be sprayed. The 
beetle may thus be exterminated. The incident ilus- 
trates once again the high importance of the much under. 
valued subject of entomology. Insect pests are the 
farmer’s worst enemies, just as most birds, if not all, are 
his best friends, 
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Who Fired the Reichstag ? 
HO set fire to the Reichstag building on In fact the fire-brigade chief, who got the fire 


February 27th? Was it, as the Prussian Press 
Service (under Hitlerite control) declared the next day, 
“the most monstrous act of terrorism so far carried out 
by Bolshevism in Germany ” ?. Or was it the work of 
the Nazis themselves, designed to enable them (as in 
fact it did enable them) to stampede the German 
electorate, to invoke the law against their opponents, 
and to instal their own revolutionary dictatorship at the 
expense not only of the Left and the Centre, but also 
of the Right? Material for a considered judgement is 
now supplied from the Anti-Nazi side in a book prepared 
by a “ World Committee for the Victims of German 
Fascism,” of which Professor Einstein is President— 
The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror (Gollancz, 5s.). 
Very interesting material it is, though not presented as 
a committee of English lawyers would have presented 
it, but in a manner reflecting foreign ideas of what con- 
stitutes criminal evidence. For example, if the theory 
that the Nazis fired the Reichstag be correct, then it 
must have been Captain Goering who carried the plan 
through. Now eight years ago, in Sweden, Captain 
Goering was confined in a lunatic asylum, and six months 
later he was certified by a doctor to be a morphia 
addict. Facsimiles of documents are given to prove 
both facts, and they lead up to a tirade—* It was the 
morphia-fiend Goering who set fire to the Reichstag.” Cool 
reflection, of course, tells us that neither the insanity 
‘nor the morphia can throw any light, as such, on the 
incendiarism ; they come in as bits of pure prejudice. 
But while an English Assize Court would exclude them, 
a German Assize Court would not; they are therefore 
quite admissible in a German indictment, whose authors 
are merely doing what a prosecutor in their country nor- 
mally does. 

A great deal of the evidence, which is pieced to- 
gether here, cannot be checked by the reader. One must 
not, of course, expect too much, conditions in Germany 
precluding open communication or direct inquiry. Even 
so a good many important matters are left too vague. 
For instance, the only positive evidence—as apart from 
inference—in regard to the Nazis’ planning and _ perpe- 
trating the fire is a memorandum ascribed to Dr. Ober- 
fohren ; but, if genuine, it is very weighty indeed. For 
Dr. Oberfohren was leader of the Nationalists in the 
‘Reichstag, and as such was in the closest touch with 
Hugenberg, who was in the Cabinet. Therefore the cir- 
cumstantial account attributed to him, explaining the 
inner conflicts in that body, the series of plans made by 
Goebbels and Goering, and the actual conduct of the in- 
eendiaries led by the murderer Heines, could have been 
written from real knowledge. But did he write it? We 
are not told when, or how, or why. ‘Ten days after some 
references to the document had appeared in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, he was found dead in his flat. ‘The Govern- 
ment gave out that he had committed suicide; others 
allege that he was murdered by the Nazis. 
but can that be proved ? 

Only one person was found and arrested as a culprit in 
the burning building—the Dutchman, Marinus van der 
Lubbe. He had at one time (though not for nearly two 
years) belonged to a Communist organization in Holland ; 
on the strength of which the official communiqués des- 
eribed him as a “ Dutch Communist.” But no one has 
suggested that he did the job single-handed. The Reich- 
stag is a very large building. It was set on fire very ex- 
tensively in a very short time—manifestly from a large 
number of points with a great deal of fire-raising material. 


It may be so ; 


SS 





SER f : : und 
testified (in a statement which he afterwards disoings 


but only under pressure and after two months’ delay 
that “in the parts of the Reichstag building which ye, 
not destroyed there were great masses of unused 
diary material lying about . . . material which woul 
have completely filled a lorry.”” Many men, therefor, 
were employed. How did they get in? And how di 
they get out? And how was the incendiary mater 
introduced. 

The building stands on an island site. It is wate 
and policed all round night and day. Inside, no one hyt, 
member is admitted without an elaborate system of Wer 
‘mits and shepherding. How could a gang of men get 
with over a lorry-load of material in the space of 
hours which elapsed between the closing of the build, 
and the discovery of the fire? There was one easy way 
and no other thinkable one. The building is connectgi 
by a subterranean passage with the house of the Reichstag 
President, who was and is—Gocering. So obviously i 
this the only feasible clandestine approach that an ear) 
official statement suggested that the Communists “ py, 
have been able to escape through ”’ it. Seeing that it on} 
led into Goering’s house, which was in effect a hosti; 
fortress garrisoned by 30 storm-troopers, this absun| 
suggestion was not repeated. Thus the people why 
gained most by the act, were also the only peop; 
who obviously had the power to do it in the way it wa 
done. 

The presumption is further strengthened when y 
consider evidence as to preparation. 
really did it, they were amazingly unprepared. If, indeed, 

































“the burning of the Reichstag was to be the signal fora 





9 





bloody insurrection and civil war,” it seems ineredibk 





that their leader Torgler and his lieutenant Koenenf 





after leaving the Reichstag that evening, should hay 





gone straight, as they did go, to their accustomed mF 
taurant in the Friedrichstrasse, and sat quietly eatingy 
their supper during an hour when every moment woul 
have been precious. Yet this fact and the complete ditif 








which disproves any possibility of Torgler’s having helped 





light the fire with his own hands, seem quite firmly estabh 
On the other hand, the Nazi preparations weg 
The Reichstaf 
officials on duty happened to have been sent home earhf 
that day by their inspector (Goering’s subordinate\h 





lished. 
almost too complete to be accidental. 







which left the coast clear. Hitler, who had electionee: 
ing engagements on nearly every other date, had kep 






free February 27th, as had Goering and Goebbels, so the 
all three leaders were available together in Berlin thf 
critical night. Again, the decision to turn storm-troopah 
into auxiliary police (under Goering’s personal control if 
Berlin) took effect on February 27th. Lastly, on Februanh 
28th about 1,500 persons were arrested on separitf 
There is evidence thi 










signed warrants in Berlin alone. 
all these warrants, complete but for the date-stamp, hil 






been prepared by the morning of February 27th—te 






day of the fire. 
And what of van der Lubbe ? 







cedents pretty thoroughly. After leaving the Duté 
Communists (under threat of expulsion) in April, 199) 
he visited Germany, and got into association with a et 
tain Dr. Bell, then in close touch with prominent Nati 













and through him with Captain Réhm, then Hitler's chidf 





of staff. In 1932 he was a good deal in Germany, but! 
third quarter of the year he spent in a Dutch prison, @ 
the fourth in making anti-Communist and Faseist speech 


=> 













If the Communi 


As his home was if 
Holland, it has been possible to investigate his antef 
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» Holland. Early this year he spent four weeks in 
. and he left for Germany in mid-February, 


spital, : A ‘ : 
ponte Berlin only nine days before the fire. That in 
pi few days he should have become a trusted agent 


of the German Communists for performing a critical 
action seems incredible. All his known previous con- 
nexions in Germany were Nazi; and he certainly had 

uliar qualifications for the réle for which, on the anti- 
Goering theory, the Nazis had cast him. 

And the conclusion? A historian, on the evidence 
here given, can hardly doubt that Goering urganized the 
fire. Every fact, out of a very large number, is consistent 


Townsmen in 


YEAR of sunshine such as rarely comes to the 
A inhabitants of this reputedly rainy island has done 
something to change the attitude of all of us to our own 
country. A sunny spring, a sunny early summer and an 
almost torrid late summer have come in quick succession, 
as if Providence had made a special arrangement to 
compensate us all at the moment when we have been 
discouraged from going abroad. For the farmer it has 
not been all joy, but four-fifths of us are townsmen ; that 
is to say, though we may not be townsmen at heart, we 
live in towns or in their neighbourhood, under definitely 
urban conditions. Our near ancestors, it is true, were 
countrymen. Even dwellers in the crowded slums of 
Fast London had, most of them, grandparents who were 
born and bred in rural places ; and-you can tell that they 
have something of the country in their blood by the sure- 
ness With which they recognize beauty in trees, fields, 
flowers and birds though they may have a blind eye to 
pictures and architecture. And they give further proof 
of this instinctive feeling by the manner in which they 
miss no opportunity to take a train or a coach and spend 
aday away from the town. 

We have seen in recent years that it is an easy matter to 
convert young city-dwellers into long-distance walkers, 
“hiking” for incredible distances by road and footpath, 
or campers, readily adjusting themselves to life in tents, or 
riverside folk, rowing, canoeing, punting, swimming, or, 
of course, amphibious seaside folk, applying much artifice 
to life “ according to Nature.” Hundreds of thousands 
of those who are bound to work in a town have more and 
more been choosing homes on the outer extremities where 
they can rear vegetables by the sweat of their brow in 
trim suburban gardens. We are migrants, for ever on 
the move ; and the whole of rural England, from end to 
end, even to its most secret and once inaccessible corners, 
has been laid bare to the tourist. 

There is danger in all revolutions —danger that the very 
thing which is sought should be destroyed by the violence 
of the seeking. And it is nothing less than a revolution 
which has swept over Britain—the coming of swift road 
and rail transport which has set the crowd circulating, 
restoring the countryside to the townsmen, and projecting 
the townsmen on to the country. It is with the passionate 
delight of re-discovery that these released millions seek 
the open spaces, the flowery woodland, the solitudes ; 
and their very embrace destroys the object of their 
search—the space becomes crowded, the woodland is 
despoiled of its flowers, the solitude banished, and no sad 
voice declaring that ‘“‘ Pan is dead” can be heard for the 
uproar, The towns have always been noisy. Those who 
have been complaining of the noise of modern London 
may be reminded that the din of wheeled and hoofed 


tratlic thirty years ago was greater than the din of motors ; 
and in any town in England, two hundred years ago, as in 


any Oriental town today, the fusillade of street shouting 


with that theory, and with no other. Means, motive, 
opportunity, preparation, were all with Goering, and none 
of them with his opponents; while the affair was too 
many-handed to be a monomaniac’s deed. Whether you 
could procure conviction in an English court, is another 
matter. It would depend upon how much of the evidence 
could be obtained in a technically admissible form. As- 
suming Oberfohren’s memorandum to be genuine, for 
instance, most of it would still be “ hearsay.” And you 
could not frame a case against Goebbels or Heines without 
it. But for the case against Goering its support is not 
needed. 


: the Country 


was probably noisier than all the sounds of Piccadilly 
are. The horror of our modern life is that the noise of 
the towns has invaded the peace of the country. The 
crash of lorries, the motor-horns of private cars, the 
unrestrained motor-cycles assault the ear in the region of 
every main road; speed-boats afflict the sea; wireless 
asserts itself relentlessly in every inn parlour; and 
gramophones invade the backwaters of the river, and 
startle us on mountain summits. 

But however much some of us might prefer to have the 
once quiet places of Britain to ourselves, no one has a 
right to claim that they should be kept as solitudes for the 
recluse. To the nation as a whole it is an incalculable 
gain in health and in habits of mind that the people 
should have been turning themselves out into the fields 
to play. We may regret that the “* hiker” must needs 
get himself up in such theatrical dress ; but that is a small 
matter. Those of us who knew the delights of camping 
before it became a common practice, having always 
sought out spots far removed from the public eye, may 
marvel at the gregarious habits of the community 
‘ampers who set up their tents on allotted sites by the 
roadside. These pleasure-seekers, so legitimately and 
admirably seeking pleasure, are for the most part towns- 
men and women; and, liking the open air as they do, 
they retain the habits of the town. And so, of necessity, 
those who would preserve the amenities of the country 
are driven to impose rules just where no rules should be. 
Nothing more alien to the spirit of camping could be 
conceived than the Bill “ to provide for the good govern- 
ment and administration of moveable dwellings and 
camping grounds.” That a camper pitching his tent in 
the wilderness should be required first to seek the assent 
of the local authority and satisfy it that the land is 
** provided with sufficient roads and sewers and furnished 
with a separate supply of water ”’ seems an outrage upon 
the primeval rights of nomadism, a gross tyrannical 
abuse of paternal government. But is there any alter- 
native ? Must not the nomad, too, forfeit his rights, 
since there has been a revolution? The townsmen, loving 
the country too well, have been threatening to make it 
uninhabitable for the countryman, and there is no choice 
but to ask them to submit to rules. 

But we must beware of too much regimentation, lest 
the remedy prove worse than the disease. Some offenders 
should be dealt with ruthlessly—builders, who put up 
unsightly houses ; advertisers, who erect hideous hoard- 
ings. But these are the small minority. Most of the 
offences are committed from ignorance or thoughtlessness. 
It was love of flowers which made the East-Enders of 
London, half a century ago, pull up the primroses in 
Epping Forest by the roots, so that there are none there 
today. It is ignorance, not malice, which is the cause 
of the intolerable abuse of litter scattered on the 
heath, in the fields, and on the roads. The propaganda 
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of the Press has. already done very much to improve 
the habits of the people, who so often now may be seen 
tidily packing their waste-paper in their luncheon 
baskets. The National Trust, too, acquiring and_pre- 
serving beautiful places for the public, has contributed 
to the edueative influences ; though it is sometimes over- 
formal in its regimentation. Ne woodland seems quite 
real which is too conspicuously made hygienic with 
yellow litter-baskets or with receptacles, such as that at 
Ullswater, marked “ Post your Litter,” to which many 


See 
romantic tourists hopefully confide their Correspondenes 
Nor is it always a reverent mood that is inspired hy 


that public benefactor who, through a Conspicugy 
notice, exhorts the visitor to the cliffs near Sy. " 


to “Pause and Admire.” These are among th 
milder excesses of the counter-revolution, But al 
this, if it falls short of the angelic, is on the side of the 
angels ; and the angels will have to hurry if the county, 
side is to be saved from devastation by armies of tog 
affectionate townsmen, 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


OT many people, I imagine, will think the better of the 
Prime Minister for his letter to Mr. Henderson’s 
Conservative opponent at Clay Cross. It is all in the day’s 
work, no doubt, when you are the head of a National 
Government, but in this’ case Mr. Baldwin’s blessing 
might surely have sufficed. No two men have worked 
harder for the Labour Party in the past than Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Henderson, and no one could have 
been more loyal to a leader than Henderson was when 
MacDonald was chairman of the party. Since the split 
in 1931 Lord Passtield and many other prominent Labour 
men have spoken with the utmost bitterness of the Prime 
Minister. So has Lord Snowden since he resigned last 
year. Mr. Henderson, so far as I can remember, never 
has. Mr. MacDonald must know perfectly well that the 
House of Commons would gain more in every way from 
Mr. Henderson’s return than from Mr. Moore’s, and that 
Mr. Henderson can do much, while Mr. Moore can do 
nothing, to check those “speculative adventures ” 
which he condemns in his letter. New political align- 
ments often enough cut across old personal associations, 
but there are occasions when silence is a greater grace 
than speech. The National Government would not have 
foundered if Mr. MacDonald had not written to Mr. Moore, 
x * * * 

It is a misfortune which no one, I imagine, will regret 
more than Mr. Lloyd George himself that the first volume 
of his reminiscences, to be published next week, should 
be appearing just at the moment of Lord Grey’s critical 
illness. For the book, I understand (which goes down 
to 1915), contains a fierce attack on Sir Edward Grey 
and his foreign policy during the years he and Mr. Lloyd 
George were Cabinet colleagues. All that is debatable 
ground and Lord Grey, if he cannot defend himself, 
will no doubt find many able defenders among the com- 
mentators on the Lloyd George book. Whatever may 
be said of Mr. Lloyd George no one ever accused him 
of sustained malice towards a_ political opponent, and 
I have not the least doubt that if he had been able, 
in view of the circumstances, to hold up the publication 
of his book temporarily he would have done. But it 
is too late for that now. 

* * ** * 

Standing as I do rather on the edge of the literary world 
proper, I regret increasingly the growing habit on the part 
of some publishers (not of all) to collect laudatory 
opinions on their books in advance of publication and 
display them on the dust-covers of the volumes themselves 
or in advertisements in the Press. or both. The standard 
of literary criticism in this country is high, because 
literary editors give books to reviewers of known honesty 
and competence, whose only duty is to pass candid 
judgements on them, and who have their paper’s reputa- 
tion as well as their own to consider. In the case I am 


discussing it is the publisher who selects the reviewer, and 
if A, B or C receives a presentation copy of an interesting 
and perhaps a fairly valuable book, with a friendly and 


complimentary note, the least he can do is to send bac 
a friendly and complimentary opinion on the book, Ty 
result is a new and unfortunate doctrine of de naturis (i 
that is the right Latin for the-about-to-be-born) nil pig 
bonum. I take a very recent instance. Miss Vey 
Brittain’s Testament of Youth, which I can refer to th: 
more freely in that it stands a good deal less than mog¢ 
books in need of adventitious aid in the shape of pr. 
natal eulogy. I note here that Miss Phyllis Bentley, 
who is referred to appreciatively in the book itself, passes 
an appreciative verdict on the book, and that Lady 
Rhondda, of whom Miss Brittain speaks with wam 
admiration, speaks with warm admiration of Miss Bri. 
tain—all this, of: eourse, before publication. I ay 
quite sure both verdicts are completely sincere, bu 
reciprocal back-patting is never highly edifying. Good 
literary wine needs no bush of this kind. 
* * * * 

I have been to look for myself at the venereal diseay 
film Damaged Lives at the Coliseum. Whatever may lx 
said of its intrinsic merits it is no small achievement to 
have prevailed on the management of one of the leading 
theatres of London to stage a pieture of this kind, and 
all credit is due to the management for making th 
venture. As entertainment pure and simple the films 
frankly not of first-class theatre standard. Very few fils 
with a moral are, and this one comes nearer to it than 
most. But the subject has a drawing value, and apart 
from a little too much sentiment it is handled well. The 
specialist’s talk to the syphilitic young husband, followed 
by a demonstration of what syphilitic patients can become, 
falls naturally into its place in the story, and drives hone 
the desired lesson most effectively. But much the bet 
part of the performance, in my view, is the short screen 


lecture on anatomy and physiology which follows the filn. F 


The speaker, a well-known Canadian doctor, talks with 


complete frankness, illustrating his points with clea 


diagrams of the human reproductive system and investing 


his subject with a wholesome atmosphere utterly alieif 


to the furtive secrecy that so often defiles it. I hop 
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the film will go to the provinces. There is, of course, 


reason on earth why men and women should be admittel F 


on different days, as happened at first at the Coliseum. 
* * * * 


I cannot refrain from a word of congratulation 0 


the Automobile Association on the acquisition of isp) ment 


500,000th member. Of the infinity of services the AA 
renders to the half-million it would take pages to speak 
The road-patrols and telephone-boxes are perhaps tle 
most conspicuous, and as one who has driven a good 
deal on the Continent (and who when in trouble in this 
country habitually sits down and waits for an Ad 
scout to come along) I can testify to the value a motonst 
is taught to set on the scout service by a little experient! 
of doing without it. The A.A. and the R.A.C, betwett 
them make England, as Mr. Lloyd George would 54; 
a country fit for motorists to live in, JANUS. 
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Is Austria Nazi? 


By Rosert Bernays, M.P. 
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‘aNage HAT is the Nazi strength in Austria ? That is the 

s the W question that I have been most frequently asked 

i all my return to England after a brief investigation of 

of th rs Austrian situation in Vienna and along the Austro- 

untry. mci fronticr. Some attempt at an accurate estimate 

of toy obviously of the first importance, For if the Austrian 

Nazis are really in the majority the whole conception of 

© Dr, Dollfuss as the peasant boy standing up to the bluster- 
* ing bully before the gate marked “ No r horoughfare oe 
after Punch’s famous cartoon on Belgium in the first 

| back FF week of the War—falls to the ground. 

Te — Certainly there are no obvious signs in Vienna of a 
wris(ii B pation struggling against odds to keep her position. I 
il nisi F jad been in Berlin in May and was therefore well 
Ver, acquainted with the signs of a risorgimento. There are 
'0 the B none of them in Vienna. I could find no indications of a 
most F pational reawakening before the Nazi danger. There 
{ pr: were no patriotic demonstrations. Fresh from the 
ntley, B fervour of enthusiasm of the Unter den Linden and the 
basses  Wilhelmstrasse it was strange not to see a single member 
Lady F of the Heimwehr in the streets and to find that the chang- 
Wwam F ing of the guard in front of the old War Office created 
Brit: far less interest than in post-War unmilitary London, 
Tan § The Reichspost revelations appeared with their astounding 
» but F accounts of the way in which the German Embassy, 
Good nominally accredited to the Dollfuss Government, was 

' in reality, intriguing against it, and there did not appear 

_ a flicker of interest in the streets, still less any outburst 
iseae F of popular indignation. 
aye Then I began to realize that I was expecting something 
‘nt t0 | wholly alien to the Austrian mentality. Austria is not 
ading F nationalistically minded. In that she is radically 
, and | different from any other Middle European country. 
y the | When it was known that I was in Vienna—a journalist 
iim is § and a Liberal Member of Parliament—all the representa- 
‘filns F tives of the oppressed nationalities were burrowing me 
than § out like terriers after a rabbit. Into my hotel bedroom 
apa: f there poured a constant stream of propagandists with 

The 4 maps and pamphlets and hair-raising stories of. police 
lowel & oppressions. Hardly had I got rid of a Slovak before a 
cone, | Hungarian was with me and as I saw him down one lift a 
hone f* Croat would come up by the other. The only people who 
het F made no attempt to see me—whether they were Nazis, 
reef Christian Socials or Socialists—were the Austrians. 
film. They alone seemed sublimely indifferent to their fate. 

with But when I sought them out I discovered that they 

clear F were more interested than outward appearances would 
sting F show. There is one factor that unites the anti-Nazi 
ali F forces, and that is a desire to ke left alone. That is 
how f particularly true of the Socialists. They are acutely 
ie, WF anxious to protect the immense social advances that 
iittel BE have been made. What would be the fate of their 
m. fF municipal housing record—the best in. Europe—and 
Stheir virtual abolition of rents in Vienna and _ their 

m th advanced social laws? They regard the Nazi Govern- 
of isf] ment in Germany not as the uprising of the working 

AAR classes, but as a bourgeois reaction, and they are fearful 
peak B of its results upon their social conditions. Their leaders 
: the know, too, that with a Nazi victory their only place in 

gool > the new régime would be a concentration camp. Dollfuss 
| ths} may chastise them with whips, but undoubtedly Hitler 

AAS. would chastise them with scorpions. So though they 
tort do not like the reactionary Government, they are willing 
iene} to tolerate it. It is infinitely better than what would 
wei happen to them if it was overthrown. 

sii} The old governing class and the peasants are very 
us Hmuch of the same mind, The nobility still look to the 


restoration of the Hapsburgs. They are not without 
their power. In spite of the inflation most of them 
have managed to eke out some kind of existence on 
their estates. Allied to them are the officer class who 
with their headquarters still at the Jockey Club and the 
Hotel Sacher have managed to maintain on the pittance 
of their pensions their corporate entity. They will not 
lightly see Vienna, the capital of Maria Theresa, the 
city of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, the dazzling 
city of Empire that they knew in their youth, becoming 
a satellite of the German capital, an appendage of an 
upstart house-painter in Berlin. With Hitler, they 
know, will go the last chance of a return of the Hapsburgs. 

Amongst the more fervent of the Catholic peasants 
there is perhaps greater misgivings about a union with 
Germany than among any other organized group. In 
Austria the 6,000,000 Catholics form nearly the entire 
population, there being only some 200,000 Protestants 
and 200,000 Jews. They naturally distrust Hitler as 
the renegade Catholic. They dislike still more the 
suppression of the Centre Party in Germany, even though 
it has the nominal approval of the Pope. They foresee 
under a Hitler control the end of their own political 
domination, There may be little outward manifestation 
of support for Dr. Dollfuss, but there is a strong, it 
heterogeneous, body of opposition to Herr Hitler. 

Whence, then, do the Austrian. Nazis draw their 
strength? It is from youth and from the merchant 
classes, and the more materially minded peasants. A 
large proportion of the young men are Nazis. They are 
unemployed and without hope. They feel Hitler has 
given youth in Germany if not a job at any rate the 
prospect of one. It is diflicult to exaggerate the plight 
of youth in Austria, particularly among the middle 
classes. In Vienna the young men who in England are 
in banks and offices are selling papers on the streets. 
The collapse in 1931 of such an institution as the Credit 
Anstalt had a crippling effect on the prospects of employ- 
ment, Starvation is a word very loosely used, parti- 
cularly in the House of Commons, but I have never 
seen more hungry men that I did in the streets of 
Vienna. 

It is the same bait of increased trade that has turned 
so many business men Nazi. The luxury and fashion 
traders of Vienna long for the opening of the German 
market free of duty. So do the steel manufacturers 
and the Alpina Montangesellschaft, the great steel con- 
cern of Austria, which possesses in Styria one of the 
largest iron deposits in Europe. In the same way 
economic reasons account for the strength of the Nazis 
on the frontier. The German embargo on tourist traffic 
has had a ruinous effect, not so much on the hotel pro- 
prietors, who in Salzburg particularly have done very 
well out of the influx of English visitors, said to be 
three times as great as in previous years, but on the 
peasants who used to let their rooms to German hikers 
for a schilling or two a night. That trade has gone. 
In the Innsbruck district the Germans used to form 
80 per cent. of the visitors. In the border town of 
Kuffstein as many as a thousand Germans would cross 
over every Sunday. The main prop of its livelihood has 
collapsed. 

It is very diflicult to estimate these conflicting factors 
in voting strength, particularly as all evidence of Nazi 
propaganda is ruthlessly suppressed. One leading Nazi 
whom I met by stealth claimed 40 per cent. of the 


electors, That was the highest claim I heard. My 
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own view is that, were there an election, the Nazis 
would have a disagreeable surprise. ‘It is significant 
that at the last elect on the Fascist forces under Prince 
Starhemberg, who had loudly trumpeted their strength, 
only mobilized a vote of 200,000. Perhaps the best way 
of getting at the Nazi strength is to estimate that of their 
opponents. The strongest single party is that of the 
Socialists. They dominate Vienna as no other Socialist 
party dominates a European capital outside Russia— 
and Vienna holds a third of the population of Austria. 
The Socialists could hardly poll less than 35. per cent. 
of the electors. Then there are the various coalition 
parties grouped round Dr. Dollfuss. The intransigent 


—S 
Catholics are so strong that at the least they must nu 
30 per cent. of the remainder. That leaves 35 per * 
for the Nazis. I do not see how their vote could im 
that figure. If Dr: Dollfuss is successful in Negotig 
the trade treaties, particularly as regards timber whit 
is of very great importance in a land of forests, it ni ‘ 
be substantially less. " 

The Coalition behind Dr. Dollfuss is in a definite ani 
substantial majority. The difficulty is that it . 
coalition, and any open association at an election betes 
the Peasants and the Socialists would weaken it, Rath 
than unite with the Socialists a wing of the Christig 
Social Party might easily go Nazi. 


Mountaineering Perils 


By J. F. Huntincton 


STRIKING accident in the mountains is sure to 
start rolling again the ball of discussion on whether 
people should climb at all. Few discussions, however, 
are less likely to have any practical result. The right to 
climb will always be claimed and exercised by those who 
have that particular call in their blood, and for them all 
shedding of ink on the subject must be vain. My only 
purpose here is to consider whether any practical lessons 
for the climbing fraternity, actual or potential, may be 
drawn from the disaster which overtook the four Eton 
masters, all of them, be it remembered, thoroughly com- 
petent climbers, engaged on an ascent of a mountain of 
not exceptional difficulty, the Piz Roseg. 

The first question usually put in such cases is whether 
amateurs should undertake major ascents in the Alps at 
all without a guide, The question comes in a sense oddly 
in this case, seeing that on the very day of the disaster 
one of the greatest guides in the Alps, Franz Lochmatter, 
was reported to have perished with his employer in an 
accident on the Weisshorn. ‘‘ There is no armour against 
fate *°—not even the greatest of guides. But, obviously, 
there are many climbers in the Alps, as the terrible yearly 
toll among young foreign students sufficiently indicates, 
who have no business to be out on the mountains without 
a guide, or, in some cases perhaps, at all. I have myself 
watched with anxicty on occasion some party of brilliant 
young rock climbers, trained among the English hills, 
crossing, guideless, glaciers and snowficlds and icefalls 
with a fearlessness which was certainly not bred of experi- 
ence and knowledge. The dangers and difficulty of rock 
are quickly Jearnt and appreciated, or not at all: those 
of ice and snow reveal themselves, sometimes immedi- 
ately under the feet, only after a longer initiation. But 
these four climbers who died on the Piz Roseg, with one 
of whom I have climbed myself, were, as to three of them, 
men of long practice and experience on ice and snow, and 
even the reported presence of fresh snow on the mountain, 
while it certainly made greater caution necessary, did not, 
in my opinion, make the ascent of the mountain without 
a guide unjustifiable for them. 

Is it the case then that their execution of the climb 
left anything to be desired? It is with great reluctance 
that the critic makes himself heard on these occasions, 
but the best interests of the sport clamorously demand 
that every accident should have its lessons, if there are 
any, clearly drawn, nothing being extenuated and 
naught set down in malice. It is agreed that this 


accident occurred while the climbers were descending a 
steep snow slope, in which they had not cut steps, and 
no doubt it was their omission to do that at this point 
which was, whatever the immediate cause, ultimately 
responsible for the accident: as to this, the statement 
ef the fine guide who found the bodies is conclusive. 


No doubt, also, they would have cut steps but for th 
fact that they were all wearing crampons, those eight 
ten-pronged steel “shoes” which fit, and must be maj; 
to lit closely, on to the climbing boots. Now there gp 
two main dangers attaching to the use of crampons, th 
one physical and the other psychological. The physic 
danger is that the space within the prongs tends to g 
clogged with snow, so that the eight or ten sharp pointy 
no longer bite on the surface—and it appears, from th 
account of one of the guides, that the crampons of thi 
party, when the bodies were discovered. were in thi 
condition. The psychological danger is lest crampox 
may come to be regarded as an adequate substitute fy 
step-cutting almost anywhere, even on slopes on whid 
they are most emphatically not. The use of crampony 
both for the additional speed and security which thy 
give on ice and snow and for the difficulty which mo 
amateurs have in cutting steps, is now fairly general, s 
general indeed that an old Zermatt guide once com 
plained to me that step-cutting was becoming a lost 1 
among the younger generation of guides. (It is fair} 
add that I have never seen any trace of this.) But the 
merely add one more climbing risk for climbers why 
cannot recognize instantly conditions of snow and i 
in which neither crampons nor anything else are 
substitute for step-cutting. 

Very few English amateurs ever come to judge of sto 
and ice conditions with the sixth sense which even a thir 
rate guide seems generally to possess. But ‘one sim) 
rule will take anyone a long way. Snow becomes mor 
dangerous with every hour of the day that it has tl 
sun on it, and every descent is, therefore, ceteris pari 
more dangerous than every ascent. This is so for thy 
reasons: the melting of the snow in the sun not oi 
loosens its hold on the slope on which it lies, s0 thi 
it tends more and more to slide away beneath th 
weight of the foot, but also sends down showers 4 
stones from above, freed by the sun from the sue 
and ice in which they lay frozen. It follows, therefor 
that every party of climbers, who have designs oi 
big snow mountain, should try to get away fromt 
hut as early as possible in the morning, to get, in fat 
the longest possible start on the sun, (I can remem 
once leaving at midnight to climb the Aiguille Ve 
by the Whymper couloir, and wishing. before I ¥ 
out of that doloroso passo, that I had started «4 
earlier.) In starting the climb at 4 a.m., as they ® 
reported to have done, I think that the party on 4 
Piz Roseg showed definite unwisdom. I have elimi 
many snow mountains with many guides, and Id 
not think that we ever left the hut later than 2 # 
Moreover, in this case, the earliest possible start ™ 
more than ever advisable, if there had in fact beet 
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A well-known 
climber once said with truth that the only real test 
of good mountaineering was the ability to return in 


May I end with a word of great wisdom ? 


safety with your party to the place from which you 
“ All tests,” he added, “ are fallible; but this 


1933, : 
~  gahth of snow and there existed that most dangerous 

St Numbemm of SHOW conditions in which a thin and melting layer 

Bs. ° dam mow ethers precariously to the steep, hard 

ld exeey ioe slopes On which it lies. um | 

eo “8 — isi not to criticize: —far from it = started. ’ 
ber, whi put to draw lessons, even if the process involved criticism. one is final.” 
, it Thigh: 
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Sunday Observance 





the needs of any man who really, in any sense, believes 


b- it ¢ 
It is By tue Bisuor oF PLymMoutrit 
n betwen 
t. Rath MONG the problems with which we are confronted 
Christi as the result of the breakdown of the older con- 





yentions of English religious life is Sunday observance. 
it is in the right use of that part of his life that is 
really under his own control that a man’s character 
is tested; and if, as is generally supposed, improved 
methods of production mean shorter hours of work 
in the future, Sunday observance assumes a new im- 







it for the 










€ ight qim portance as an education in the right use of leisure. 
be maj The principle that ought to regulate the keeping of 
there a Sunday is that of re-creation. For most men work, 
Pons, thie under modern conditions, fails to provide adequate scope 
- physiqif for the development of their personalities. But on 
ds to nig Sunday they are free to be themselves, to renew their 





consciousness of the values that cannot find expression 
in the labour of workshop or factory. But how can 
this renewal be secured? Mere inertia may meet 
the needs of physical nature, but it leaves the higher 
eements of human nature unrefreshed. And an over- 
strenuous Sunday that sends a man back to work jaded 
and weary is equally unsuccessful. In the high pressure 
under which modern life is lived, men are in danger of 
losing the capacity for rest: and Sunday becomes a 
irantie effort to escape from dullness, often at the cost 
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neral, yf of disturbing the quiet of others, as when a horde of 
ce con motorists descends on a country village, not to share, 
: lost ae but to destroy, the peace of the countryside. 





But in England generally the idea of Sunday as a day for 
relaxation, family life and friendly social intercourse 


3 fair ti 
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ers whe still holds its own. It is only in regard to the highest 
and iq ends that Sunday is intended to serve that indifference 
e are ems widespread. It is not true to say that the 

churches have lost their hold over the mass of the people, 
‘of snow (ot they cannot lose what they never had, and organized 
a thine Uligion has never in modern times won the allegiance 
© sinh of more than a relatively small section of our town-bred 
es moe dustrial population. Nor is it true to say that the 
has tg “ecline of churchgoing in recent times is an evidence 
paritu, of the decay of religion. The rather indeterminate 
for tn itd inarticulate character of the religion of the majority 
rot oi of the English people often leads observers to under- 
so thie “timate its extent and value. It is probably true to 
ath tf “8y that there is less definite repudiation of religion in 
wers qe Contemporary England than in any other part of Europe. 





But with many people it is less an intelligent conviction 
than a vague sense of spiritual values in the background 
of life. And this vagueness affects the attitude of 
English people towards Sunday observance. 

The State may rightly intervene to protect, as far as 
Possible, the claim of every man to a free Sunday, but 
the use that he makes of this freedom must be left to 
his own decision. From those who deny the significance 
of the spiritual values of life we can only ask that they 
will respect the convictions of those who regard the 
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on te Secularization of Sunday as an insult to God. We 
climb Annot force religious observances on men to whom 
d Id teligion means nothing. But no re-creation of per- 
2am Sonality that does not give the foremost place to the 





renewal of contact with eternal realities can satisfy 








in God. It is worth remembering that the Lord’s Day 
was a day of worship for three centuries before it became 
a day of rest. Many people will claim to be able to 
find this way of renewal in other ways than church- 
going, but the opportunity of sharing in a common 
religious experience provides a “sense of social con- 
firmation ” the lack of which isolates the religion of the 
individual, with the almost inevitable result of spiritual 
impoverishment. The man who goes to church mainly 
for his own spiritual edification is likely. to miss the 
best thing, for it is the consciousness of being lifted 
out of isolation into the fellowship of the whole family 
of God that constitutes the gladness and gain of Christian 
worship. 

If we could so reorganize our social system as to secure 
early closing on Saturdays, we might hope to emulate the 
custom of the early Christians, who “ met before daybreak 
to sing hymns to Christ as God.” As things are, it is only 
the faithful few who respond to our invitation to begin the 
day with worship—domestic duties and a not unpardonable 
indolence leading most of our people to postpone their 
churchgoing till the evening. ‘The fare then provided by 
the many organizations that cater for the religious needs 
of the people is of the most varied character. But wide as 
is the difference between these forms of worship, they are 
all, in diverse ways, assertions of the reality of spiritual 
things. The Churches would be well advised to emphasize 
the claims of the spiritual life to a primary place in Sunday 
observance rather than to attempt to impose restrictions 
on the way in which the rest of the day is spent. This was 
St. Paul’s view when he wrote, “ Let no man take you 
to task in regard to eating or drinking, or in the matter 
of a festival, a new moon, or a sabbath, which are the 
shadow of things to come, but the substance belongs 
to Christ.” It is the office of the Church not only to 
regulate the conduct of its members, but also to protect 
their liberty. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the more 
unlike other days Sunday is, the more effectively it will 
fulfil its purpose in ministering to human welfare. Many 
of the restrictions imposed by English Law on Sunday 
trading and recreation are no longer strictly enforced. 
Public opinion would undoubtedly refuse to accept any 
extension of facilities for Sunday trading, but the demand 
for more facilities for recreation finds considerable support, 
and is likely to lead to Adoptive Acts like that which has 
recently dealt with the opening of cinemas. But legis- 
lative restrictions are necessarily negative, and we must 
abandon the idea that the religious character of Sunday 
can be preserved by prohibitive legislation. It is futile 
to denounce the week-end habit and the Sunday excursions 
that carry a considerable proportion of our town popula- 
tion into the country. We might do much more than we 
have yet done to provide opportunities for worship in the 
places to which our people resort, and experiments in this 
direction have often proved successful. If the people 
will not come to our churches, the churches must go to the 


people. A village green or the seashore may become as 
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really a House of God as the desert place where Jacob 
slept. 

We must also make it clear that our effort to safeguard 
our English Sunday is not mspired by the Puritan 
identification of enjoyment with impiety, but to the desire 
to preserve the distinctive character of Sunday as a day 
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of re-creation. Sunday is the Church’s gift to the Worl 
in commemoration of the Resurrection. The offer th, 
it brings of refreshment to the weary and heavy lai. 
cannot be dissociated from the call to lift up our tag 
from the temporal to the eternal, from the human to ‘ 
Divine, 


“Strong in Death” 


By HaMILron Fyre 


SUPPOSE this story would shock some people. But 

the Catholic priest who told me the story enjoyed 

it immensely. His faith was so real to him, such an 

integral part of his daily life, that he did not mind 
joking about it. 

We were in the dining cat of a train running to Holy- 
head. He was a delightful companion. Once an Ameri- 
can who travelled a great deal surprised me by saying 
there were two kinds of fellow travellers he never failed 
to get on well with—Jesuit fathers and British Army 
officers. For my part I have seldom found an Irish 
priest—or for the matter of that a Freneh priest —who 
was not good company, at any rate-for a short time. 

This one fell to talking about his early life. As a 
student, he was often hard up. He used to pawn a gold 
watch every now and then, Indeed, his visits to the 
pawnbroker were so frequent and regular that they 
struck up an acquaintanceship. The young man and the 
old one found they had a good deal in common, besides 
their religion. Both were sons of small farmers, had been 
brought up in the country, had rural longings and 
interests. When the student was moved away, they 
parted with promises to see one another again. 

‘** Well,” said the priest, as we sat on in the dining car 
to finish the bottle of wine we shared, “ ye know what 
life is. It’s stronger than our feeble wishes and resolves. 
Once, or maybe twice. I went back to the town, but I 
stayed no more than a day or two and had much to occupy 
my time, what with one thing and another. I thought 
about my old pawnbroker, but I had no leisure to visit 
him, though, mind you, I didn’t forget my promise. 
‘Next time,’ I said to meself, and doesn’t that illustrate 
the weakness and the short-sightedness of our poor 
humanity ? We make our plans, we think we can do as 
we desire, and all the time—but whisht, ye don’t want to 
hear a sermon,” he broke off with a mellow laugh. 

“ Anyway it was years before I was in that town long 
enough to find the time to seek out the pawnbroker’s 
shop and when I stood before it, it was turned into some- 
thing else—a butcher's or confectioner’s, I forget which. 
Anyway the pawnbroker was gone and not a word about 
him could I get from his successor. But I saw that next 
door there was still a little tobacconist’s ’d known well 
.in me student days and there behind the counter was s -ilk 
the old woman who sold me my ounces of tobacco and 
the clay pipes I smoked on the sly. She didn’t know me 
at all until I recalled meself and then she was glad enough 
to give me the top o’ the morning and ask if I wouldn’t 
take a cigar for old times. But I knew her cigars,”’ he 
told me with a wink of his prominent blue eye, “so I 
said I'd buy a quarter of her best smoking mixture and 
I'd thank her for anything she could put in my way about 
the old fella who had been her. neighbour, 

*““* Ah.’ she answered me, ‘ it’s dead he is this seven 
months, God rest his soul.’ 

“*Tead, is it?’ I said. ‘Well, now I’m sorry to hear 
jt. Vd promised myself a crack with him, It’s glad to 
te me he’d have been,’ 

‘** He would that,’ she agreed, ‘and it’s glad T am 


meself to see your reverence, Glory be to God, and jp 
remembering you as a lad no higher than— . 

“Stop now,’ I said, ‘I haven’t grown the tenth pay 
of an inch since the day I first came here,’ I said, 

“* Ah, thin it’s me old- memory that plays me faly 
your reverence ’ whines the old cajoler, and I told hy, 
be quick and rack that same memory of hers and tej 
me more about the pawnbroker and the manner of }j 
death. 

“*T will that,’ she promises, and begins to tell ny 
how she was in and out of his shop for a matter of weeks 
while he lay ill, tending him as he lay and cleaning 4 
bit here and there about the place. She settled in he 
mind he was for the long journey, and many a tine 
she asked of him would he be wishful for her to calf his 
parish priest, so that he might confess and make ready, 
But he’d always an answer ready. Either he didi 
feel very strong, or he was that much better he'd kk 
walking about within two days, or he'd wait till th 
room looked more tidy. Every time he put her off with 
an excuse, for he didn’t himself know the desperate 
state he was in. And then one day the doctor looked 
at him a long time and said, ‘ I've done all I ean fo 
you, Michacl Cassidy, and now the case is in hands mor 
powerful than mine. Send for your priest, man, and 
don't be Jong about it, for I doubt whether you'll le 
alive this time twelve hours.’ 

“So then, said the old tobacconist woman, the paw 
broker begged her to hurry for the priest. 
fetch him quick, he implored her, for the sake of bis 
immortal soul. She must lose not a 


‘* So off she went, and as ill luck would have it the 
priest was from home. ‘ That’s terrible,’ she wailed to 
the priest’s housekeeper, ‘ there’s a man dyin’ only two 
streets away and him asking for the consolations 0 
religion, maybe with his latest breath. 
think now his reverence will be back ? ’ That was’a hari 
thing to tell, the housekeeper answered, for he was goit 
to a priests’ meeting, and the way they talked when they 
got together Dear knew whether he would be in bis 
home again evening or night. 

‘** Back went the messenger and told the sick mai 
what she had heard at the priest’s house, and he fell inti 
a panic of fear and prayed her to go back at once and st 
if his reverence hadn't returned meanwhile, And she, 
knowing it would be useless, went all the same to relievt 
his suffering and stood before the priest’s house, bei 
ashamed to knock again at the door and disturb the 
housekeeper. And just then the housekeeper saw het 
from the window and came and opened to her, and she 
told how anxious the dying man was and how he might 
go without the last rites and without bein’ absolved of his 
sins against God and man. 

““* At this the housekeeper was sorely troubled, and 
while she pondered a thought came to her —sent, sl 


believed, from heaven. ‘It'll not bear thinking of, she 
said, ‘ that a believing man should die like a beast of the 
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second, * for it’s very drowsy, I feel,’ he'd be murmuring F 
‘and I'll not last maybe as long as the doctor thought: 


When do you 
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— 
geld, Let you now take his reverence’s crucifix and hold 
it up before him and maybe God'll keep him alive till his 
réverence comes back, or, if not, he’ll be comforted, the 

+ sowl, and die in peace?) So back went the old 
tobacconist carry ing the crucifix very carefully, and with 
a kind of carefulness as if it was alive, and she came into 
the room where the dying man lay in a heavy doze or 
stupor into which he had sunk after she left him. She 
ood at the foot of the bed and she held up the crucifix 
and she cried as loud as she dared, ‘ Michael Cassidy, you 
that lay dyin’, open your eyes and for the glory of God 


look upon the holy emblem of your faith and take 
comfort.’ 

“* Loudly she called to rouse him and he heard her. He 
opened his eyes, weakly at first, and then, as he saw the 
crucifix, wider and wider, and he tried to sit himself up 
in the bed. And, with his eyes almost glazing, he said, 
‘If it’s gold, I'll give y’ a sovereign for it.’ 

““ Now did ever ye hear the like of that ?” the priest 
demanded. 

When I had done laughing, I admitted that I never 
had. 


Kameradschaften und Fachschaften déi Studenten 


[VoN EINEM DEUTSCHEN KorRESPONDENTEN. |] 


‘¢ der ersten Augustwoche hat in Aachen ein deutscher 


Studententag stattgefunden. Er war die erste 
Studentenversammniung des nationalsozialistischen 


Deutschlands. Seine Beratungen sind deshalb von 
besonderem Interesse. Sie ergaben wichtige’ Gesichts- 
punkte fiir die Organisierung des zukiinftigen Studenten- 
lebens. In ihm werden die Kameradschaften und die 
Fachschaften cine sehr grosse Rolle spielen. 


Ueber die ersteren war auf der Tagung das Folgende, 
vorallem auch in ihrem Verhiltnis zu den Korporationen, 
m vernehmen. Die Universitiiten des Reiches werden 
Kameradschaftshiiuser erhalten. Sie werden auf den 
Stil des studentischen Lebens von sehr grossem Einfluss 
sein, wihrend die Fachschattsarbeit eine grundlegende 
Reform des Studienplanes herbeifiihren soll. Im Kame- 
radschaftshaus werden zukiinftig die Studenten des 
ersten und zweiten Semesters nach ihrer Riickkehr vom 
Arbeitsdienst Quartier bezichen. An etwa zehn Universi- 
titen werden Kameradschaftshiuser fiir je 150-200 
Studenten bereits am Beginn des Wintersemesters zur 
Verfiigung stehen. Es ist zwar nicht beabsichtigt, die 
Korporationshiuser fiir diesen Zweck zu enteignen, aber 
in vielen Fallen wird doch die Umgestaltung friiherer 
Korporationshiiuser in Kameradschaftshiiuser vorge- 
nommen werden. . 

Ueber die Einordnung der alten Studentenverbin- 
dungen sagte ein Studentenfiihrer auf der Tagung : 
“Die Vorkriegskorporation mit ihrem Feudalitatsprinzip 
muss tiberwunden und zum studentischen Bund werden. 
Die Korporationen haben als politische Erziehungs- 
gemeinschaften an den MHochschulen ihre besonderen 
Aufgaben zu erfiillen. Einem Bund anzugehéren, muss 
cin Bekenntnis zu einer neuen Form und zu einem neuen 
Inhalt studentischen Lebens sein, das sich straff dis- 
zipliniert und mit minnlicher Herbheit soldatisch voll- 
aieht, Nur so kann das Korporationsstudententum von 
aller Altheidelberg-und sonstigen abgelebten Romantik 
abgelist werden. Aufgabe der jungen Studenten, die 
aus der Schule des Arbeitsdienstes kommen, wird es 
sein, den Geist des Sozialismus aus dem Arbeitslager in 
die Korporationen, in die Studentenschaft, in die Hoch- 
schule hineinzutragen. Das Korporationshaus muss zum 
Kameradschaftshaus werden, und auch die Freistudenten 
werden in Kameradschaftshiiusern erfasst und so zu 
Gemeinschaften zusammengeschlossen werden. Von 
der weiteren Gestaltung des Arbeitsdienstes wird es 
abhiingen, ob er die Aufgabe, die Jugend immer wieder 
mit dem Geist der Kameradschaft zu erfiillen, auch in 
Mukunft lésen kann. Der Student ist ein anderer 
geworden. Wir brauchen neue Formen des studentischen 
Lebens. Wir kennen kein Gleichschalten. Entweder 
thr geht innerlich mit, oder Ihr werdet von — selbst 
“rbreclien. Kine gesunde Reinigung wird sich voll- 


ziehen. Das ist der Sinn des neuen Kameradschafts- 
hauses.” salle. 

So weit jener nationalsozialistische Studentenfihrer. 
Das Leben in den Kameradschaftshiusern soll durch 
einen Dienstplan geregelt werden, der sich an das Leben 
im Arbeitslager anlehnt. Der grésste Teil des Tages 
wird der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit gehéren. Aber auch 
die politische Erziehung soll einen grossen Raum ein- 
nehmen. Ihr dienen gemeinsame Vorlesungen und 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften. Man will alles vermeiden, was 
nach einer Kasernierung aussieht, Die Kaserne wird 
als die Gefahr angesehen, die dem Kameradschaftshaus 
droht. Auch eine geistige Uniformierung michte man 
vermeiden. Es sollen vielmehr eigenwillige Persénlich- 
keiten mit gehiirtetem und gefestigtem Charakter herange- 
bildet werden. 

Un den Geist der Kameradschaft mit dem Arbeitertum 
zu pflegen, sollen, soweit es méglich ist, auch Jungarbeiter 
und junge Angestellte in das Kameradschaftshaus auf- 
genommen werden. So will man, dass der sozialistische 
Grundgedanke, der sich durch die Plaine der Studenten- 
schaft zieht, auch im Kameradschaftshaus zur Geltung 
komme. ‘ Wie Arbeiter und Student in der S.A. und 
im Arbeitslager als Kameraden nebeneinander stehen, 
so sollen sie es auch im Kameradschaftshaus.” 

Den Studenten in seinem tiiglichen Leben zu erfassen 
und in Kameradschaften einzugliedern, das ist die 
Aufgabe des Kameradschaftshauses. Ihn als Studenten, 
der sich durch sein Studium fiir den spateren Beruf und 
eine Lebensaufgabe vorbereiten will, zu erfassen, ist die 
Aufgabe der Fachschaft. Von ihr heisst es ausdriicklich, 
dass sie die radikale Absage an die akademische Freiheit 
sei, wie sie bisher verstanden und geiibt wurde. Auch 
innerhalb der Fachschaft wird es einen regelrechten 
Dienstplan geben, der natiirlich nicht den ganzen Tag 
umfasst. Auch die vom Fachschaftsleiter angesetzte 
Arbeit ist Dienst. Die Fachschaften sollen den Stu- 
denten in ein neues Verhiltnis zu Beruf und Wissenschaft 
bringen. ‘“ Erscheint im Bund der Student als waffen- 
fihiger Jiingling, so zeigt die Fachschaft den Studenten 
von seinem kiinftigen Beruf im Volksganzen her.” Die 
Fachschaften sind verfassungsmiissige Glieder der Stu- 
dentenschaft und ihre Leitungen Amtsstellen. Jeder 
Student muss einer seinem Studien-und Berufsziel 
entsprechenden Fachschaft angehéren. Privatstudic- 
rende wird es nicht mehr geben. Auch im Aufbau der 
Fachschaften ist die Fiihrerfrage von besonderer Wichtig- 


keit. Die Ausbildung der Fachschaftsfiihrer soll in 
besonderen ‘Wissenschaftslagern erfolgen. Das erste 
dieser Lager. ist bereits eréffnet worden. 

Jugend ist stets giirender Most. Dies kann auch 
von der nationatsozialistischen Jugend gesagt 
werden, 
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The Theatre 


“Is Life Worth Living?” By Lennox Robinson, 
At the Ambassadors. 


Writers of true comedy, if not as rare as the Phoenix, are 
nevertheless rare enough in these degenerate days. For true 
eomedy, comedy which is unalloyed with the pathos of a Barrie, 
the whimsicality of a Milne, or the sophisticated wit of Mr. Noel 
Coward, is both the hardest to write and, apparently, the least 
readily welcomed of alt contemporary dramatic forms. 
Twentieth-century audiences, it seems, regard a lump in the 
throat as an indispensable accompaniment of a stitch in the 
side, or demand to have their palates tickled with the tem- 
porary relish of'a snappy joke. We have lost the ‘habit of 
laughing honestly and quietly within ourselves, and the play- 
wrights who can make us do so may be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. Among them Mr. Lennox Robinson, author 
of some dozen plays which have helped to make the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, famous, and of: which The Whiteheaded Boy 
is now almost a classic, has established for himself an unas- 
sailable position. Only Mr. C. K. Munro, perhaps, qualifies 
for inelusion in the same class by virtue of At Mrs. Beam’s. 
So that there is some excuse for making a little fuss when a 
new play by Mr. Robinson arrives in London. 

Is Life Worth Living ? is very typical of the author's method, 
and displays it at its best. Mr. Robinson calls his play an 
* exaggeration”, and explains that this is a polite way of 
saying that it is a farce. But this is too modest a description. 
For in a farce a dramatist allows himself the liberty of doing 
what he likes with his characters and plot, regardless of 
probability or even possibility. Indeed part of the essence of 
farce is the exquisite unlikelihood of the events which occur. 
But in Js Life Worth Living ? there is no impossibility whatever, 
while the improbabilities differ from real life only in degree, 
not in kind. Given the characters and the initial situation, 
the events which follow were bound to happen sooner or later. 
Mr. Robinson merely accelerates the action in order to get us 
home by midnight. That is a perfectly justifiable dramatic 
device, which he uses with admirable effect. And the skill with 
which he manages a succession of humorous crises, without 


making them either too similar or too improbable, is 
astonishing. 


The story is a simple one, like the stories in most of the 
author’s plays. It concerns a preposterous pair of actors— 
Mr. ** Hector De La Mare” and Miss ** Constance Constantia 

who earn a precarious livelihood by touring the provinces 
with a repertoire of ** improving drama”. This precious pair 
of highbrow humbugs arrive in the small seaside town of 
Inish, to present a season at The Pavilion. The repercussions 
of their visit, and the alarming effects of Tchekov and Ibsen 
on the simpler-minded natives of the place, provide the inci- 
dents of the play. It need hardly perhaps be said that the 
incidents are as ingenious as they are diverting, though it would 
be unfair both to the author and to prospective audiences to 
divulge them here. It is enough to say that Mr. Robinson 
extracts the maximum of humour from every situation. That 
is his peculiar gift. For while there are some among his com- 
petitors who can arbitrarily construct amusing scenes, and 
others who can make us laugh with physical antics, there are 
practically none who can dispense with both and still be richly 
humorous. Yet Mr. Robinson’s comedy is as far from slap- 
stick as it is from wisecracks. His humour is inherent in the 
men and women he creates and the environment in which he 
places them. Every event arises naturally from its predeces- 
sor, there is no distortion of character to suit the needs of the 
plot, and no knockabout. That is why Js Life Worth Living ? 
is true comedy. It is also, meidentally, the reason why The 
Whiteheaded Boy will be played when [ay Fever and Private 
Lives have been forgotten. 

And last, but by no means least, the cast. Mr. Robinson 
has always been fortunate in his actors, and Irish players need 
no recommendation in London. Under his guidance they act 
with perfect sincerity and understanding, and more co- 
operation than most English casts seem able to achieve. The 
present company is, if anything, above the average, and 
includes several familiar names. Mr. Harry Hutchinson is 
one of the very best actors Ireland has produced and his per- 
formance as Mr. Twohig is as good, in its own way, as his 


es 
—. 


memorable rendering of ‘ Johnny’ in Juno and th, 
Mr. J. A. O'Rourke is another who has made a perm 
niche for himself ever since he played Needle Nugent es 
scene with Mr. Twohig in the last act, when he hee sake 
tumately outed the government by voting against his ad 
is the best in the play. It is also one of the Cleverest pice. 
of dialogue the author ever wrote. Of the rest, Mr. fos 
was gloriously bogus as the garrulous actor using his Voice { 
magnificent advantage ; while Miss Esme Biddle, as th 
engaging Constance, * vibrated’ sublimely. But to Mention 
names, where all were so good, is invidious. ‘There Was not 
a single member of the cast who did not prompt one tg 
exclaim, at one moment or another, ‘* How good he is” gp 
‘How good she is*’, and the universal applause at the final 
curtain was for a brilliant ensemble as much ag for 
individual players. Mr. Robinson, 
pulled it off again, 
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Poetty 


Common Flowers 


NASTURTIUMS. 
You run to link with 
Other blooms— 
The staid, the savage — 
Geraniums, poppies : 
You have the jungle 
In your veins, 
Being Andean 
Indian girls ; 
Yet you redeem 
Much dinginess, 
Where, through green disks 
(Your leaves), you lift 
Your buoyant blossoms, 
Brightly-dyed 
Nasturtiums ! 


GERANIUMS. 
The reddest of all homely things, 
Geraniums in the street a-glow 
From sill to sill, and in aleoves 
With pots and pans they are a-row— 
They with their leaves’ contrasted green ! 
Good people, grow geraniums, 
The red, and grow the white between, 
And pink with blossoms primed with seent-—- 
Make rife the openest of flowers— 
Show us who walk through villages 
Ensigns of your content ! 

Papraic Coes. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” Aveust 3Ist, 1833. 

News orf THE WEEK.—The Parliament was prorogued on Thurs 
day, with a Speech from the King, which bears a strong resemblanc 
to those puffing announcements which theatrical managers are 
wont to make at the foot of playbills, where every piece is declared 
to have been received with unbounded applause by crowded and 
fashionable audiences. But as it not unfrequently happens, that 
instead of being applauded, the plays have in fact. been all but 
damned ; so, many of the measures of the past session, which theit 
authors, and the authors of the Royal Speech, affect. to regard with 
infinite complacency, have in reality been barely tolerable in the 
eyes of the British public. 

* * * * 

A new entrance for foot passengers, leading from the junction d 
Chester and Cumberland Terraces, on the eastern side of thé 
Regent's Park, into Albany Street, nearly opposite to the Barracks 
was open to the publie on Tuesday. This convenience has been long 
wished for by the inhabitants of the adjoining neighbourhood ; and 
it now affords a direct communication to the southern or westem 
extremity of the Park, without making a detour. of at least halfa 

1e. 

mil ” " " 

For some years past, a swarm of bees has been observed about the 
chimneys of the Robin Hood public house in Bedford. On i 
moving some bricks from a cavity, or dumb chimney, a few days 
since, three regular tiers of combs were found, from which wer 
extracted between thirty and forty pounds of honey, It is calet 
Jated this industrious fraternity has sojourned in this sing¥ 
retreat for the last eleven years. 
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Country Life 


(ass FARMS. | | | | 
The best and much the most businesslike effort in setting 


smallholdings is now to be seen in action in Lancashire. 
pe neighbourhood of Blackpool—as well as many other 
districts—is likely to be as famous for its glass farms as its 
holiday amenities; and in this department of activity we 
may all hope for a new truth in the old boast that * what 
Lancashire thinks today England will think tomorrow.” 
the holdings for the most part are very small according to the 
ideas of those who farm without the aid of glass. Some few, 
which include dairying, run to 40 acres or so (under 50 acres 
and over one is the definition of a smallholding) but the 
majority are nearer 24 acres. This unit is more or less 
according to local precedent, and, as it happens, the career 
of one smallholder who has made a small fortune off just so 
much land was this week told me in detail. He is retiring 
this year on a solid income made wholly from his 2} acres 
started on borrowed money. Such examples, however, do 
not deny the novelty and scope of the present endeavour. 
Its economies are of higher than local importance and demand 


national attention. 
* * x 


It has in the past cost a relatively enormous sum to place 
a man on the land. That admirably beneficent scheme, 
planned by Sir James Mitchell in Western Australia,was more 
orless abandoned after some years because the Government 
could not face the capital cost. They discovered that even a 
cool £1,000 was not enough for the planting of just one man 
on cleared land. What was spent on the smallholdings in 
New South Wales, and what has been lost both in capital and 
interest, is too grave an example of Government generosity 
and enterprise to be fruitfully revived. Large sums have been 
Jost, though the colonies remain, flourish, and are of national 
benefit, in our own scheme for planting ex-service men and 
others on small farms, such as those at Holbeach and Sutton 
Bridge in South Lincolnshire. In general our experience has 
been very much the samé as the Western Australian, that it costs 
at least £1,300 to establish a smallholding and that such a 
sum hardly allows an economic rent; the nation must write 
off a portion of the capital. 

* * * * 

Such facts and experiences as these were closely investigated 
by the organizers in Lancashire, and it was held that the 
sum was needlessly extravagant. One of the most practical 
and wisely energetic of our younger Members of Parliament, 
who was among the investigators, urged that the capital 
expenditure might be reduced from £1,300 to as little as £550 
or so, His ideal has not yet been quite realized—perhaps it 
never will be ; but these new holdings are being completely 
equipped—land, homestead and all—at a cost of about 
£650; and men can pay a rent that is essentially economic ; 
no one loses. The nation and the individual farmer gain 
immensely, You may see in action the wiping out of that old 
lament of Thoreau’s : ‘* Never met I a man engaged in the so 
simple operation of building his own house.” Men, recently 
unemployed, may at this moment be seen building their own 
houses, in the most technical sense of the term, that is, 
gteenhouses. What they call in Austria the Green Rising is 
in being in an English form. 

* * * # 
ENcLisa Systems. 

let us be English. The French gardeners or maraichers 
of Paris and Rouen, the Dutch gardeners round about Delft 
and The Hague, the fruit and vegetable gardeners in the 
Valley of Glass in Guernsey have their own famous methods 
of intensive production. We have ours, and it is probably 
the best of all, producing much without the slavery of labour 
often associated with the Continental producer of “ primeurs,” 
or early vegetables. The new type of glass houses such as 
are seen best in the Lea Valley, but are now multiplying on 
a smaller scale in many parts of Engiand, not least round 
Preston and Blackpool, produce an almost continuous succes- 
sion of foods and flowers, of which tomatoes and chrysan- 
themums are perhaps the chief. The Lancashire unit of 
2} acres is quite enough to provide a livelihood and to give 
800d hope of a solid surplus. Two acres of glass will give a 
et0ss return of more than 200 extensive acres. This is the 


essential fact, but here and now I would like to stress, for 
the sake of imitation elsewhere, the Lancashire success in 
reducing the capital expenditure. 

* * * * 
MARKETING PREJUDICES. 

Small-holders are getting valuable help from the National 
Mark. One instance is worth quoting “for the sake of 
edification.” Previously celery has been sold with the mud 
on it. This mud adds to freight charges, is lost to the ground, 
clogs urban drains and by its appearance reduces the price. 
This month the National Mark has been affixed to celery 
washed and graded on the farm. The increase in price and 
profit among the very few who had previously adopted such 
methods was startling ; and already the success of the new 
extension of the Mark is assured to the general benefit of 
inarketing and of the campaign for better food. One curious 
example of the psychological difficulties with which the 
organizers have to contend may be worth recording. When 
the Mark was first affixed to tomatoes in some Lancashire 
towns the price so far from slowly rising as was hoped 
suddenly fell. The reason was that the patriotic buyers 
thought that goods marked nationally could not be local ; 
and this preference for local produce was strong. 

* % * 
Tne Two “ Firsts.” 

The partridge, though the bird is characteristic rather of 
the East and South of England, has this year flourished 
peculiarly in some regions of the West and North-West. 
One Western keeper, who is a very observant person, attri- 
butes the health of the birds chiefly to the amount of insect 
food. Never was there a year, in his opinion, when ants so 
flourished ; and of all forms of food the so-called, the falsely- 
called, ‘eggs’ of ants are preferred. I have seen a field 
where the farmer had cut open a large number of anthills 
swarm with coveys, and since the bird was rare in the district 
they must have gathered from very far afield. Personally I 
am convinced that the loudly lamented diminution of 
partridges in several counties has been due largely to 
starvation. Why is it that people spend extravagantly on 
stuffing their tame pheasants and never think of scattering 
any grain, however hungry the mouths, for their partridges ? 
Doubtless the increase in the area under grain will also tend 
to multiply the species ; and among our birds it is one of 


the most engaging to the naturalist as to the sportsman. 
* * * * 


On the subject of the preservation of sportsman’s birds 
I would like to endorse a plea on behalf of the wild duck. 
The close time ends on August Ist. ‘Flapper shooting” is 
a recognized sport, and you might as well recognize “* squeaker 
shooting.”” The young duck often flies rather less well than 
the late-born partridge ; and the only excuse for shooting 
it at this date is that it may move off from the district a 
little later. In any case such local migration does not begin 
till September or even October ; and it is credibly asserted 
by a writer in The Field that parties of youths are accustomed 
to go forth on Norfolk Broads on the first day of August 
and murder anything that looks like a duck, including that 
splendid (and quite inedible) creature, the greater Crested 
Grebe. It would be better natural history if the close term 
for duck—and in my opinion for partridges—were put 
forward a fortnight; and in respect of partridges, a fort- 
night might well be knocked off also at the other end. Let 
the coveys grow strong till September 14th and let the birds 
pair in peace from January 14th. 

* * % * 
GarvDEN Fasutons. 

The cult of gardening is producing some freaks of fashion 
that are difficult to appreciate. ‘ Floral Design” is one 
blessed phrase used technically to describe the making of 
queer objects out of the petals of flowers. Birds, bowers, 
tennis racquets, robes, giant insects, houses, garden tools 
are some few of the curious objects one sees so compounded. 
They were illustrated marvellously—and I suppose to the 
admiration of some—at the Southport Flower Show, which is 
certainly the greatest flower show in the world, both in the 
quality of the exhibits and in the scenic skill with which it 
s laid out. In this respect it certainly surpasses Chelsea. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested io keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux Srecraror.| 


ASPECTS OF OTTAWA 
|To the Editor of Tae Srecraror.] 
Sin,—Now that the Ottawa Agreements are a working pro- 
position, it occurs to me that the practical experience of those 
of your readers affected by them would be a useful com- 
mentary upon all that has been said for and against this 
great change-over. 

Few will go as far as the critics who have been maintaining 
that the Dominions were getting everything and Britain 
next to nothing. Nevertheless it may be that certain in- 
equalities have arisen : for example, I believe there are classes 
of goods which are free of duty when imported into this 
country from a Dominion, but dutiable when imported from 
this country into some of the Dominions. If such cases 
exist the publication of them will be all to the good ; each 
industry has of course the right to appear before its Tariff 
Board and state its case against injustice. 

Incidentally it would be well if all of us in this connexion 
would get out of the habit of referring to the trade balance 
between two countries in terms of sterling. A million pounds’ 
worth of goods from a country paying its workers an average 
wage of say £3 a week is a very different proposition from the 
same value of goods from a country where the average wage 
is only £1. It is labour hours and standards of living which 
count. 

The menace of Japanese competition has been the subject 
of much discussion, and the Government has made some 
effort to deal with it. But what of possible competition from 
our own Eastern Territories with low wages and standards of 
living ? Under the Ottawa Agreement imports from these 
Territories are entitled to the full benefit of the Preferenti: I 
position, even though the manufacture may be financed by 
foreign capital. Have any of your readers experience of such 
competition ? It would be of great interest to know.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. R. Hatin Camr 

(M.P., East Dorset). 


[Vo the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Sirn,—-Now that the Ottawa Agreements have been func- 
tioning sufficiently long, it is opportune to review the past 
and present state of affairs. When viewed through Agricul- 
tural spectacles, the Agreements so far from alleviating the 
British farmer's financial burdens intensify them, for the 
Dominions farmer is in direct competition with the British 
farmer. A free market with tariff advantage over foreigners 
enables the Dominions to dump their produce almost ignoring 
quantity and price, thus abusing the privileges that have been 
vranted them. On the other hand, our traders are hampered 
on every side by petty restrictions and niggardly reduced 
tariffs. ’ 

The Dominions seem to ignore altogether the facts that 
they have preference in the world’s greatest market, credit 
facilities that they could not obtain elsewhere, and an Imperial 
Defence and Security which costs them almost nothing. 

During the first two quarters of 1933 Australia increased 
her exports of frozen beef to England by 2 per cent. and 28 
per cent. as compared with the first two quarters of 1932. 
New Zealand increased hers by 53 per cent. and 153 per cent. 
In the case of frozen mutton Australia increased her supply by 
57 per cent. and 49 per cent.—all this at a time when the 
British farmer is crying out for limitation of imports in order 
that his own beef and mutton may have a fair chance in his 
own market. 

Take the case of butter. It was pointed out recently in 
the House of Commons that the same quality butter which 
was being sold for 120s.a ewt. in Australia was being sold at 80s. 
a ewt. in London. Our Dominions seem to regard England 
as a cow just there to be milked, quite irrespective of what is 
fed to her. Sentiment has played too large a part in our 
dealings with them. Now, with the demise of the Empire 
Marketing Board, the Dominions show up in very poor light. 
That organization has cost the British taxpayer £4,000,000, 
much of whieh has been spent in advertising Dominion 


== 
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produce. The English farmer has been paying to AdVertige 
not his own but his rival’s produce. Now that we are tired of 
paying for it the Dominions would rather sce the Board 
extinct than help foot the bill. 

Let it be said, however, that no reflections are cast On our 
present head of the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. Elliot is the 
best and most active Minister who has held that post for 
many years.—TI am, Sir, &ce., R. W. Wann, 

Sambrook Hall, Wellington, Shropshire. 












DRAMA AND THE PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—I trust you will permit me to thank you for printing 
the friendly and well-informed article by Mr. Sladen-Smith 
on the work of the British Drama League, which appeared 
in your issue of August 18th. At the same time you will, 
perhaps, allow me to supplement in one or two particular 
the admirable picture there drawn of the League and its 
ambitions ? That so many of these ambitions are, in Mp, 
Sladen-Smith’s view, on the road to accomplishment must 
be a matter of satisfaction both to those brave few who 
founded with me the League 15 years ago, and to the many 
who since then have helped to bring the League to its present 
position. Nevertheless, a great deal remains to be done— 
how much can only be realized by those who are in daily 
contact with the thousand and one difficulties that continue 
to beset every dramatic organization, big or little, difficulties 
which are due in large measure to the absence in this country 
of any of those traditions of civie support for the theatre 
which elsewhere have made possible the establishment of 
National Theatres, with the untold benefits which they 
exert on every branch of theatrical activity. 

If it may be said without presumption, it is just this lack 
of a central focus of dramatic interest and patronage, that 
it has been a main object of the Drama League to supply, 
It has been our aim, in other words, to act as a kind of 
unoflicial Ministry of Drama; and with the ungrudging 
assistance of many of the most eminent and _ intelligent 
members of the theatrical profession our task has not been 
so hard as might have been imagined. But apart from 
this personal and invaluable help, our chief asset has been 
the acknowledged disinterestedness of the League—its 
freedom from artistic, economic or social bias—its readiness 
to serve any purpose which can be regarded as enhancing 
the general good. An excellent example of the kind of 
service I have in mind is afforded by our work on behalf of 
theatre artists visiting this country from abroad, and nov, 
more significantly perhaps, by our recently assumed obligation 
to secure representation for the British stage on the “ Société 
Universelle du Theatre ” under the presidency of M. Firmin 
Gemier. This summer the 
the society was held at Zurich, and was attended by some 
forty of the most distinguished theatre artists of France, 
Italy, Holland, Russia, Germany, Switzerland and Roumania, 
‘Had it not been for the existence of the British Dram 
League, the representation of England would have gone by 
default ; neither would there have been any responsible 













































body able or willing to invite the Congress to meet one yea! F 
in England, as the League hopes to be in a position to dF 






before long. Further, as a direct result of the congtes 





at Zurich England has been enabled to participate in th > 





publication of Thespis, a bi-monthly review of the thealtt 





which is to be edited at Rome, and which it is hoped wif 
provide an international Bulletin of practical and technic F 






interest to all workers in the theatre. 





It may, finally, be noted while our work for amateur an 
educational drama in this country relies- for much of it 
effectiveness on the League’s dramatic library (containity F 
over 25,000 volumes which have been acquired since the F 
foundation of the League by means of private gifts or bequests 








as well as by a succession of grants allocated for this speci 
purpose by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust), the Leagt 
lives solely on the annual subscriptions of its member 













seventh annual congress of F 
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——— 
xt year the Carnegie grants will come to an end, 
* go athe we were looking forward by then. to being, 
* eon at least, self-supporting, serious trouble threatens 
bees he shape of the probable demolition of Adelphi Terrace. 
oF te jt comes, will throw us, offices, library, and all 
—— street. It is hoped, however, that this disaster 
be turned into an occasion for. further advance. My 
= cil is of the opinion that such an organization as ours 
poe # be permanently maintained on some basis of partial 
ndowment, and the best form of endowment would un- 
doubtedly be the acquisition of freehold premises which 
wuld worthily house the library, and furnish more ample 
facilities for our other activities than we have enjoyed 
hitherto. Not since the first years of the League have we 
heen under the necessity of appealing for funds, and even 
now a comparatively moderate sum would secure our work, 
humanly speaking, for the future. I am hopeful that when 
the time comes the League’s record of usefulness may be 
found adequate to merit the needed support.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 
The British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 
[To the Editor of Tne Specrator. | 

sir,-Mr. W. J. Wenham exerts himself to make the worse 
appear the better reason, In this he is not peculiar; the 
practice is as old as the race. Mr. Wenham’s method is to 
paint a harrowing picture of ** midnight raids” by “ storm 
troops” upon the lands of debtors who have innocently 
defaulted in the payment of their just debts. His picture is 
out of drawing and its colours are crude to the point of being 
grotesque. The modes of collecting overdue ‘and unjustly 
withheld tithe which he depicts are exceptional. When 
compassion is called for, Queen Anne's Bounty has shown 
itself ready to exercise it. More than a thousand tithe- 
payers have benefited by its compassion. -Amicable settle- 
ment is the rule, not the exception, whenever amity promises 
to be a real benefit to the farmer-owner. Often, it is true, 
no concession that the Bounty could make would avail to 
keep the grower of cereals in business. As Mr. Middleton 
shows, tithe is not much more than the small dust of the 
balance in comparison with the total of the outgoings of the 
grower. The whole of the tithe is just over 2 per cent. of the 
value of the grower’s produce. There are exceptional cases, 
of course, and these the Bounty is ready to consider sympa- 
thetically. It makes remission up to 25 per cent. or more. 
This is what I have called humanity. Does Mr. Wenham 
know of any other creditors—bankers or merchants-- whose 
policy is so systematically humane ? 

Mr. Wenham indulges himself in repeating the oft-exploded 
fallacy that tithe is a tax. ‘Tithe is a form of property just 
as sacred, or otherwise, as the landlord’s ownership of land 
or Mr. Wenham’s ownership of his library. Rates are not 
levied on. taxes. They are levied on tithe. When the 
Church in Wales was disendowed, her tithe was transferred 
as property to the County Councils. If it had been a tax, 
there would at least have been a clamorous demand for its 
total remission. When the farmer-owners who are now being 
encouraged to refuse payment of their tithe bought their land, 
they paid less for it than they would have paid if the land 
had been tithe-free. Mr. Wenham and others strive to establish 
a difference between tithe due to the parson ‘and obligation 
due to the banker or the mortgagee. The one is an “ un- 
solicited,” the other a “ solicited,” debt. He is toying with 
words, The parson’s tithe is an obligation just as fundamental 
and just as equitable as the others. If any difference can be 
made, it favours the tithe, by reason of its priority. 

Mr. Wenham has painted a macabre picture. The picture 
that I could paint might well be more so. I could tell of an 
incumbent. who has received in the last half-year £5 of the 
sum in three figures which was due to him. . Five pounds to 
support his family and himself for six months! Perhaps 
Mr. Wenham, when he is disposed to be lyrical, will remember 
this instance. Agriculture is in an evil plight, but, none too 
soon, it is mending. Parliament has at last recognized the 
Vital necessity of keeping our farming in good heart. Four 
million pounds are this year to be paid as a subvention to 
Wheat-growers.. The whole value of the tithe is no more 


than three-fourths of this and an amount approximating to 
half of the tithe is chargeable on urban sites with which the 
farmer has no concern. ‘To help the farmer in his distress it 
is not necessary, much less is it just, to rob his fellow-sufferer, 
the parson.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Whitton Tower, Rothbury. W. G. Epwarps REEs, 


HERR HITLER’S PROBLEMS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Surely V. Sinclair Reid’s letter in your last issue 
demands more reply than the curt note with which you’ 
dismiss it. It has been the traditional policy of France to 
prevent the union of the German-speaking peoples, to keep 
Germany weak and divided. It dates from the time of 
Richelieu, Mazarin and the Treaty of Westphalia. It was 
this policy as pursued by Napoleon TI which gave Bismarck 
just the opportunity he wanted to bring about the (partial) 
union of Germany under a militarist monarchy, by blood and 
iron, instead of by peaceful and democratic methods. 

After the Great War it was right that Jugo-Slavs, Czechs, 
Rumanians, &c., should, after severance from the old Austrian 
Empire, be permitted and encouraged to form separate 
nations together with those of their own race and language. 
Surely when Rumanians joined up with Rumanians and Jugo- 
Slavs with Jugo-Slavs the proper solution for the remnant 
left over, German-speaking Austria, was that she should be 
free to join Germany if she so desired. Instead French 
influence again secured the monstrous Article 80 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, containing a special prohibition of the 
union of Germany and Austria, except with the consent of 
the Council of the League. The article could only be required 
in order to prevent the voluntary union of the two countries ; 
for forcible conquest could, of course, be sufficiently dealt with 
by the League Covenant. . 

A few years ago Austria tried to enter into a customs union 
with pre-Nazi Germany. This was universally taken as a 
prelude to political union ; and it is a fair assumption that 
most Austrians were then in favour of such union. France 
and the Little Entente succeeded in quashing this attempt at 
union, a success which may yet prove to be one of the major 
disasters of European history. Whether, since Germany has 
gone Nazi, the majority of Austrians favour the union nobody 
knows for certain. But the only course consistent with the 
principles of this country is to make it plain that if they want 
the union, we will not raise a finger to prevent it. I cannot see 
any reason why this country should take part in any 
manoeuvres, intrigues or negotiations having as their object 
the inducement of Austria to remain independent.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. H. B. ALLEN, 

Haslemere, Surrey. 


A WORD FOR 'THE NAZIS 

[To the Editor of Tun Specraror.] 
Sim,—Returning recently from Germany, I am struck by the 
fact that the positive achievements of the Nazi régime are so 
little known in this country. Whatever may happen even- 
tually, there is no doubt that today Germany through them is 
a nation at work. There is a sense of purpose in the air such 
as I have not felt since landing on leave in England in the 
latter days of the War. 

The Nazi demand strenuous work from its members. I am 
told that some fifteen hours a week is required, which for a 
man in business means most evenings and every week-end. 
It is a real self-sacrifice for some who belong to save up 
the money for their uniforms and subscriptions. 

Labour camps are forming everywhere. These are joined 
voluntarily by unemployed young men who formerly loafed 
at street corners. One often sees parties of them in uniform 
marching to or from work for which they a receive a few 
pfennigs a day over and above their keep. This spirit of 
work and self-sacrifice is visible everywhere, even in remote 
villages in the hills. 

Whatever may be the defects of the present administration, 
a visit to modern Germany shows;that the wasting man- 
power at our street corners can be organized for hard work 
if faced with the high challenge of real self-sacrifice.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., HLNs 
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“LE CINEMA FRANCAIS” 


[To the Editor of Tue SrectTaTor.] 
Sir,—Your French correspondent, in writing on ‘* Le Cinéma 
Francais ” in your last week’s issue, is not fair to the pre-War 
productions of his own country, nor is he right in saying that 
it was in France “ .. . qwa été tournée la premiere bande.” 

To deal with the second point first, the world is very 
reluctant to give our inventor, Friese-Greene, the credit that 
is due to him, for he, and he only, was the first to enable an 
unlimited series of intermittent photographs to be taken in rapid 
sequence on a band of celluloid film by a camera fitted with only 
one lens. This hitherto impossible achievement was the 
beginning of all cinema photography as we now know it. 
Your columns are not intended for historical treatises on the 
history of the kinematograph, otherwise chapter and verse 
could be given of all the inventions which led up to that of 
Friese-Greene, which would prove without the shadow of a 
doubt that English inventors developed the kinematograph, 
though Professor Marcy, of Paris (1870), produced marvellous 
results, and the Lumiére Fréres perfected their own famous 
apparatus, but only after Friese-Greene’s. 

On the first point, where he says that French films apart 
from the works of Max Linder and George Méli¢s were of an 
incredible mediocrity, the same criticism could be applied to 
the products of any nation. The films in their inception as 
an entertainment had for audience almost solely the children 
and the less educated of the community. The crudity of the 
new medium rendered this inevitable, and American films 
were no exceptions. Indeed, it was only on the output of the 
famous American biograph two-reelers that the Americans 
began to invade the Kuropean market with any real success, 
and this success was due entirely to their “ pep ” and * punch ” 
and speed, and not in the least to artistic merit, which was 
never thought of. In quality of production the French pre- 
War films stood higher than those of any country, however 
crude those early efforts may appear judged after a generation 
of development. France’s remarkable revival in film tech- 
nique since the War is only the delayed fruition of inherent 
national qualities which have at no time been absent.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Drxon Scorr. 

39 Percy Gardens, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 


THE SOVIET HARVEST 
[70 the Editor of Tux. Specrator.] 
Six,—lI observe that in last week’s issue of your paper you add 
your mite to the season’s quota of anti-Soviet propaganda by 
speaking of ** an astonishing enlistment of secret observers and 
informers . . . to spy on any peasants stealing or keeping 
back grain.” 

Perhaps you would be kind enough to give your authority 
for the suggestion that the campaign in defence of the harvest, 
in which literally hundreds of thousands are participating, is 
conducted through secret. observers, informers and spies. 

A glance at the innumerable reports from local corre- 
spondents in the Soviet Press would show you that, on the 
contrary, the campaign is being carried on very much in the 
open—as it must be. In the North Caucasus alone, 100,000 
children have built themselves shacks and observation posts 
in the fields, from which they watch the harvest. The 
younger children assist by gleaning stray sheaves. Hundreds 
of children have been awarded prizes for ‘ shock work ” 
during this harvest (Izvestia, August 21st). 

Is this spying, informing, secret observing ? Is it a disgrace 
that young Mitia Gordienko has made a name for himself 
throughout the length and breadth of the Soviet Union for 
courageously attacking a robber who was stealing from the 
collective farm, 7.e., from a hundred homesteads? If a boy 
tackled a smash-and-grab raider in Regent Street, wouldn't 
our papers be ringing with his pluck and courage ? 

Why must children be brought up to believe that it is sweet 
and honourable to be plucky in defence of private property, but 
not that it is at least as yirtuous to defend social and collective 
property ?—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW RorustTeEIn. 

209 Creighton Avenue, East Finchley, N.2. 

{If children of ten can publicly keep police watch on 
peasants and do it with impunity conditions in Russia must 
be even stranger than they sometimes seem. The “ robbers ”’ 
nre to a large extent peasants who have had reluctantly to 


in the villages, in my ‘* costume ” of shorts, blue shirt, anda 


Se 
submit to collectivization, and who are themselyes (see 


articles now appearing in the Daily Telegraph) Starving,—p, 
The Spectator.| oe 






THE TOLL OF THE MOUNTAINS 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraron.] 
Sir,—The hearts of English people have been go q 
stirred by the death of the Eton masters, that many wd 
agree unreservedly with your paragraph in T'he Spectator of 
August 25th. 

Though not a mountaineer, may I put forward another 
point of view ? 

In the first place I feel sure that in making the climh Which 
ended in their death they were not taking an uNjustifiab), 
risk or attempting more than they felt was well within their 
power of accomplishment. Secondly, I feel still more Stire 
that the secret of their power with men and boys lay ng 
simply in “the stimulus of the spectacle of achievement» 
which they provided, but much more in their own characte 
and the discipline to which they subjected themselves in the 
times of leisure. , 

All that I have read of them in the daily papers conyingg 
me that they were men who came back from their beloye 
mountains as giants refreshed, and that the strength an 
greatness of their manhood were evident to those whom they 
taught. What they have given is not lost, it will go q 
bearing fruit. I cannot, therefore, agree with your verdic, 
** now the achievement is ended, the promise left unfulfilled," 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. H. Storrs, 

Whitestone Rectory, Eveter. 
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A BLUE-SHIRT’S DILEMMA 

{To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Srr,—What is one to do? Here am I, who ever since I left 
school have liked ‘and generally worn blue shirts (of a good 
butcher-blue), desiring to go to Ireland for two or three weeks 
early in September, but find that owing to the defiant heroic 
of General O’Duffy (which obviously no government could 
tolerate) with his ‘‘ Blue-Shirt Squads,” I run the risk of 
being seriously mobbed by the crowd of O’Duffy opponents. 
Nor would the latter wait to hear my expostulations that | 
have always, ever since 1918, written and said that Ireland, 
having been as much (or as little) oppressed by England as 
Bohemia was by the old Austria, is certainly as much entitled 
to independence as so-called Czecho-Slovakia. 












Last summer I visited Ireland for a hike in the south ; 





western counties, but everywhere, among the mountains or 






wonderful soft ‘ anti-sun ”’ felt hat of peculiar though con- 
fortable shape, I met with nothing but courtesy. 

Even in a biggish town (for Ireland) like Tralee, with 
“ corner-boys ” leaning up against every street corner, my 
** get-up ” aroused no audible comments or laugh. It would 












appear that if I cross the Irish Channel now not only do Im F 


the risk of ‘‘ mobbing ”’ but I may even be arrested as an 
* O’Duffy-ite”’ by the authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birchington. D. I. 
[Vestem, non animum, mutent qui trans mare currunt.—E», 
The Spectator.| 





COMPARISONS 

[To the Editor of Tux, Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I am amused at the considerable play which Janu 
makes of the circulation methods adopted by the popula 
Press. Surely he is treading on dangerous ground. — Jesus 
said: “ Let him that be without sin cast the first stone”! 
Janus’ remarks leave me with no other alternative thar 
to imagine that the responsible authorities do not know how 
a paper increases its circulation, for I became a subscriber to 
The Spectator solely through the desire to acquire a presenta- 
tion edition of The Oxford Dictionary, which was, I might 

cruelly misquote, ** the sprat to catch a sucker.” 
I may not be, as Janus infers, the type of subscribe 
The Spectator wants, but the popular Press has this about it- 
that it is only necessary to purchase 11 or 12 copies, togethet 








with a small cash payment, to qualify for a set of Dickens, F 


and then is content to stand or fall on its merits, whereas Tk 
Spectator demands a year’s subscription for a dictionary. 
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it may surprise Janus that “I infend to keep up my 
ety there are other people who, though they may 

gl by a dictionary, may yet succumb to a set of 
- It-is a curious thought that had I been a greater 
es Dickens and a better speller I might now have been 
oon the Daily Herald, with goodness knows what con- 
1 am, Sir, &c., J. Francis Hatt. 
_ §,8. British Industry, at Rouen. 

{Janus writes: “ Mr. Hall's letter almost persuades me 
that there are cases where the end justifies the means. At 
any rate the sprat is quite a little one.”’} 


THE MARSH HARRIER’S CRIMES 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 

Sir,—It would, of course, be idle to deny that harriers have 
similar tastes to ourselves. They like a young partridge : sO do 
we. But I doubt whether the scarcity of yellow wagtails is 
due to harriers, as Mr. Pike suggests. In my experience yellow 
wagtails like pastures with plenty of cattle on them, and the 
diminution in stock on the marshes has, I suspect, caused the 
diminution in wagtails. Nor does the presence of harriers 
really seem to make much difference to the great host of other 
small birds. I have seen in the last two summers a great 
number of kills brought in both by montagus and by marsh 
harriers. The former no doubt catch a lot of hedge warblers, 
reed buntings and meadow pipits, but surely the stock of these 
is so enormous that the inroads of a few pairs of harriers 
can make little difference. Occasionally a marsh harrier stoops 
to such small fowl, but water hens are his main prey, and there 
js certainly no lack of these, nor indeed of pheasants and 
hares, which seem to be his second choice. 

Harriers are to me the most interesting and the most wel- 
come of all the inhabitants of the marshes, and so far at least 
Ihave not heard complaints from those who come and share 
their sport with me. There is enough for all, harriers in- 
cluded.—I_ am, Sir, &c., ANTHONY Buxton, 

Horsey Hall, near Great Yarmouth. 


POLICE BOMBING 
[To the Editor of Tre Srecraror.] 

Sin,—I quite agree with Captain Mumford that the true 
solution of the Frontier problem lies in development and 
road construction. I also agree that a few hundred casualties 
should not be taken too tragically ; an occasional ‘* show ” 
on the Frontier is welcomed by the troops as a relief to the 
monotony of garrison life. The point I wish to bring out is 
that, although it may be desirable to prohibit bombing 
entirely, it is misleading to denounce police bombing as 
altogether inhuman and unjust. 

Such misrepresentation of realities merely tends to confuse 
the issue. All thinking men and women earnestly desire to 
prevent the bombing of centres of civilization ; the solution 
of the problem, however, bristles with difficulties, and is 
brought no nearer by those who, with the best of intentions, 
overstate their case.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Andrews, Warminster, Wilts. EE. P. YEATES (Masor). 


RAILWAYS AND PASSENGERS 
[To the Editor of Tur SpEcTATOR.]} 

Sin,—I have read the letter from Mr. T. F. Howard, M.P., 
published in your columns on August 18th with considerable 
interest. May I point out that reductions in fares granted by 
the Italian State Railways frequently cover long periods ? 
For instance, a reduction of 70 per cent. for visitors to Rome 
in connexion with the Fascist Exhibition operates for a year. 
Similarly, tickets at half fare to Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice and other centres in connexion with Holy Year are 
obtainable at any time during a period of twelve months. Again, 
reductions arranged in connexion with various festivals are 
not confined to the duration of the event but extend for a 
period before and after it to give visitors ample time to see 
places of interest en route. : 

As Mr. Howard says, the Italian State Railways do not con- 
tent themselves with meeting clearly indicated demand : they 
£0 out of their way to anticipate and stimulate it. In England 
we are accustomed to travel concessions during the summer 


holiday period but not to definite attempts to stimulate winter 
travel, on any considerable scale. Winter sunshine is a great. 
lure in Italy. Recognizing this, the Italian railways offer 
greatly reduced fares to encourage visits to Sicily, which has 
the most favourable winter climate in .Europe, and other 
suitable places. 

In normal circumstances, long distance travel in Italy is 
inexpensive, since the cost per mile decreases with the distance 
travelled. With reductions, the cost is sometimes as low as 
2 farthing a mile.—I am, Sir, &e., W. STorMontT. 

13, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


WHY HUNGARY UNDERSELLS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that your correspondent’s admirable 
letter which appears in last Friday’s issue will command the 
widespread interest it merits. Representations have already 
been made to the British Government by the parties interested, 
but these have brought little satisfaction to those who have 
been compelled to make them. The attitude of the British 
Government appears to be that it has acknowledged, and must 
continue to acknowledge, the right of the Indian Government 
to buy in the cheapest market. This attitude is, no doubt, 
what would be termed “ correct,” but has, in fact, the British 
Government been so impartial as might be supposed ? In so 
far as it has taken part in the League of Nations Loan and 
supported the * Standstill ’’ Agreement, it has directly con- 
tributed to the creation of this new and cheap market for 
India, to the detriment of the British lender and the British 
worker. ‘Two result; in the conditions now existing appear to 
be imminent: the bond-holders will lose their money, while 
the workers, if they have not already done so, will lose their 
jobs.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ EMPLOYER. 


MAKING TRAFFIC SIGNALS VISIBLE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectraror.| 
Sirr,—If we at length adopt the sensible reform recommended 
by Janus of slinging traffic signals high across the street 
instead of obscuring them by placing them on the pavement 
edge, we shall have the humiliation of following the example 
not only of the United States but of Soviet Russia, the 
country in which, we are so often assured, all practical things 
of this sort are done so inefficiently. But perhaps this will 
not commend the reform to those in authority. They may 
be comforted, however, to know that: the Soviet Government 
is still so fara member of the European comity of nations 
as to have aecepted the same colour: scheme for its traffic 
signals. One would have expected that red would indicate 
“Go!” and some more bourgeois colour ‘Stop !”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun W. Harvey. 
6, Claremont Road, Leeds 6. 


THE TRAPPING OF MOLES 

[To the Editor of THe Specrator.] 
Sir,—If moles were only caught above ground, so that people 
could witness their struggles whilst slowly being squeezed to 
death by the weak springs of the ordinary mole trap, I think 
they would insist on the use of the new type now being recom- 
mended for these animals by the R.S.P.C.A. These traps 
kill at once and are far more efficient. There are also new 
methods of netting rabbits, and new humane traps for rabbits, 
rats, and stoats, &e., which should render that abomination, 
the steel-toothed gin, which breaks the bone and lacerates the 
flesh, no longer necessary. Full particulars of all these new 
devices may be had from me on application.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wappenham, Towcester. C. VAN DER Byt (Major). 


POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.| 

Sirn,—Lord Noel Buxton writes: “A disarmament treaty 
would (ex hypothesi) secure international inspection and 
control and sanctions against a State which re-armed in 
defiance of the Treaty.” ‘* Kx hypothesi” is good! The idea 
seems to be that since Germany has already shown her deter- 
mination to break one treaty, if she can only be bound by 
another one all will be well.-—I am, Sir, &c., A. G 

Worthing. : 
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Mr. Masefield’s Boyhood 


H. M. 


Bv 
Tut: Poet Laureate, his heart perhaps failing at the thought of 
men and their ways, has.taken to celebrating famous ships.* 
Over them he may rhapsodize in safety.. They will never 
grotesquely betray his trust. When writing their biographies 
he may go aside into a world where values and virtues are 
constant, and are readily acknowledged by. all who have 
had a glimpse of that world. Such heroes will never let him 
down. 

It would relieve the heart of any writer to discover a 
province where his. pen could run at ease, even in biography, 
unchecked by anomalies unluckily discovered, by mysteries 
of the heart as dark as midnight, and not to be penetrated by 
any pen, by deeds contrary to all a biographer would desire 
to learn of a chosen character. Once you have selected your 
ship she will never lose you. She is registered. Her parentage 
and birth-place are beyond question ; there will be no obscure 
heredity influences te make difficulties in the course of the 
story, difficulties upon which each critic will make fast with 
other interpretations, emphatically different, though infallibly 
new and right. All her experience in life, however long 
that life may be, is down in her logs. It is almost certain, 
too, that she will have been an acknowledged beauty. 

And one may be so simple-hearted over her. Cunning, 
because of subtleties in her nature, need not be practised. 
There will be no need to pause over the implications of her 
lineaments, when describing her. You may even freely 
quote from the newspapers that were contemporary with her 
launch, as in the present case of the ‘ Conway,’ which was 
floated as the ‘ Nile’ on June 28th, 1839, from Plymouth 
dockyard. We are told she cost, as a second-rate 92 gun 
sailing line-of-battleship, £86,197. (We see that even war 
was cheaper then.) A local newspaper of the time hand- 
somely declares, “* Every arrangement being completed, her 
name was given from the ‘altar’ by Miss Warren, and the 
‘last tie that bound her to the earth’ being cut at fifteen 
minutes to six, after a short pause, she glided from her cradle, 
slow first, then faster and faster still, till, with a majestic’ 
plunge, she at nine minutes to six descended into her natural 
element amid the cheers and shouts of the assembled thousands 
which sounded from ship to ship and from shore to shore.”’ 

Some years later she was given engines. ** The name of the 
maker of the engines,” says Mr. Masefield, “* was Seaward. 
On her trial trip with these she reached the speed of 6.85 knots, 
Her engines and funnel were in that space abaft the fore- 
hatchways, down which so many Conways have had their caps 
pitched into the hold.” The ‘ Nile’ in 1876 was towed to the 
Mersey, there to become the third ‘Conway,’ in which, as every- 
body knows, young men are still trained to be officers in the 
British merchant service; and they are, too, the aristocrats 
of their profession, though occasionally other merchant 
seamen find a difficulty in granting them that distinction, 
through envy. 

It is possible that the main interest of this book will be for 
initiates, just as a divisional history of the Great War is 
designed, not as a war-history, but for men who served in that 
division. Outsiders would not understand; the jokes and 
allusions would be wasted on them. So without doubt for all 
past and present ‘Conway’ men every detail which Mr. 
Masefield has preserved, even the size and shape of the ship’s 
long-discarded funnel, will be of importance ; they who have 
lived in her will warm to the reminders. . It cannot be for 
most of us that Mr. Masefield records: ‘*The old main deck 
ports, which opened horizontally, with two panes in.each sash, 
were changed to vertical ports with one pane in,each sash,”” It 





*The Conway. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 10s, 6d.) 
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does not move most of us to learn that ‘ 
the drying of wet clothes, was fitted on the upper deck”. 
which happened in 1914. But as early as 1896, ¢ * while she 
was in the Graving Dock, between ten and fifteen tons of 
mussels and sea-grass was taken off her copper.’ 

It is easy to understand this fond particularity, though , 
reader may never have heard of the * Conway,’ for y; 
Masefield, her chronicler, was himself one of her cadets fron 
1891 to 1894. He never doubts that for all of us the name g 
that training ship for officers is as familiar as it is to seamen, 
He assumes it is a name which goes with Cunard, and Bhy 
Funnel, and P. & O. and Orient ; everybody ought to knoy jt 
His book therefore carries a load of detail which will 
welcomed chiefly by those who, in the study of their school, 
relish even a record of the initials cut into the old familix 
desks. 

The first half of this history is a collection of reminiscency 
from old cadets whose memories go back to 1859. There is, 
mention of the Canada Shipping Company—the Beaver Line: 
that dates it. Captain Webb, who swam the Channel, wa 
1° Conway’ boy : a fact recorded by a contemporary who beat 
him, when at school, at swimming. These early recollections 
do not all prove that the school was a good school, even for 
young seamen. As late as the ‘nineties the rigging and gear 
of the ‘Conway’ were what every cadet had to forget a 
soon as he went to sea. The cadets spent years in acquiring 
obsolete knowledge. ‘* We all knew very well that we should 
Jearn more practical seamanship, of a working kind, under 
service conditions, in three days in dock in a clipper ship, F 
than in all our two years on the ‘Conway.’ The knowledge 
made us angry and contemptuous.” And even an outsider is 
likely to remember that by the ‘nineties the clippers them- 
selves were doomed by steam ; though the ‘ Conway ’ boys of 
those years, watching the brave show of ships when the Mersey 
was in flood, and regretting their obsolete hulk, would not 
have known that. Today, as a training school for officers, 
things are altogether different and better in the ‘ Conway’; 
yet today other powers than steam are changing affairs, s 
that the very Red Ensign itself—but we will not go into that 
question, except to say that about five hundred certificated 
officers of the British Merchant Service in the Cardiff district 
alone are without ships, and walking the streets, unaided by 
the dole. However, in his book Mr. Masefield nowhere en: 
courages us to sell our little farm and go to sea. 

There are some good stories in the book, sent to the author 
by some old boys. One is about two cadets who, on a hot day, 
long ago, decided for a forbidden swim from the ship. One 
was to drop from a port, and the other to follow, as though 
bent on rescue. But when they reached the gangway the 
ship’s master was waiting. He had not the eyes of a fool. 
Why had the first man left the ship ? There was punishmett 
for him. For his rescuer, however, there was presently a gold 
watch and a purse from the rescued boy’s parents, though the 
ship’s company well knew what that rescue was ; and, later 
still, a silver medal from the Royal Humane Society, presented 
at a general meeting, still further embarrassed the hero. He 
had gratefully divided the purse with his friend ; but what 
could he do with a medal and certificate, and an ironically 
cheering body of mess-mates ? 

The best of the book, as we would expect, is Mr. Masefield’ 
personal record of the years when he was at school in the ship, 
when the broad Mersey with its inspiriting show was around 
him every day. He is eulogistic over the Mersey, and that is 
the due of an august scene of quick and broad waters, witha 
ereat light upon them in which move many noble ships whos 
house flags are known in all the seas of the world. 


‘a drying room, for 
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According to H. G. Wells 

ings Some: The Ultimate Revolution. 
he Shape of ees atehinson. 10s. 6d.) 
: horn prophet. Though he has written a 
story of the past, his eye is always fixed on a distant future, 
“arg one is more ready to clear away the social idols, 
so ations and picturesque relics that many of us cling 
obh the affection of habit and historic association. To 


him the future is the time that matters. With Omar he 


sighs : 
: “When You and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last ! °° 


Mr. WELLS is a 


Or, with Cicero, he says, * All the long time when I shall 
no longer exist, moves me more than my short space here. ss 
He delights to imagine what life on earth may be like in a 
million. years, in a thousand, or even in a century. He can 
contemplate the past millions of years as a whole far more 
definitely than most of us, and he has followed the movements 
and inventions of his short space on earth more attentively. 
Bot in the present age he sees the germs of amazing changes 
and-here he gives us a vision of their effect upon mankind 
as they develop. 

He is a major prophet, and like the Jewish prophets of 
old, he pours out his lamentations upon the stupidity and 
misery of our own days, but if one looks at the smiling portrait 
of him upon this book’s jacket, it would be absurd to call 
him a Jeremiah. Like the best of his Jewish predecessors, 
he has a vision of hope, and but for the hope he would not 
have written. For, indeed, Jast century gave us enough 
prophets of denunciation and despair. We all welcome a 
star guiding to a promised land, though we may question 
the course of the star and the satisfaction of the milk and 
honey. Anyone is weleome who will point a way out of the 
wilderness, or drag us from the present slough of despond. 

This prophecy or guidance to the future is set in the form 
of a vision or dream narrated by a Dr. Raven, who cries, 
“Nevermore ! ’’ to the absurdities and brutalities of our time, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Age of Frustration.”” The revelation 
came to Dr. Raven (who, we are told, rather strangely, is a 
Balliol and Foreign Office man), during the intervals between 
waking and sleeping, and the main points were written out 
in masses of notes, here put into rather uncertain order ; 
for Dr. Raven died three years ago, and Mr. Wells is only 
his editor. It is a familiar device, from Bunyan or Swift 
onwards. The actual narrative begins with 1929 and con- 
tinues to 2105—a mere trifle of time. But the limit is not 
rigid, for we read of great happenings well on towards the end 
of next century before the World Modern State can be finally 
established. And poor old mankind has to pass through 
all manner of disasters before then. 

Dr. Raven casts his eye back to the Great War, which ended 
the period of Victorian hopes that were but opiates, and 
amidst all the horrors and abominations of the War, which 
he describes with fearful minuteness, he finds only two 
events that seemed to point to a realization of the Modern 
State—Henry Ford’s ‘* Peace Ship,’ which everyone mocked 
at, and Woodrow Wilson’s League, which he thinks has 
equally failed owing to nationalist jealousies and fear. Of 
the writers upon the War, as seen from the distance of the 
future vision, he speaks with cruel discernment : 

“There (in Mr. Winston Churchill’s World Crisis) one finds all 
the stereotyped flourishes and heroisms of nineteenth-century 
history from the British point of view; the ‘drama of history ’ 
in rieh profusion, centred upon one of the most alert personalities 
in the conflict, He displays a vigorous naive puerility that still 
gives his story an atoning charm. He has the insensitiveness of 
a child of thirteen. His soldiers are toy ‘soldiers and he loves 
to knock over a whole row of them. He takes himself and all 
the now forgotten generals and statesmen of the War with boyish 
seriousness.” 

Or, again, speaking of those generals and statesmen, he 
writes : 

“They all took to writing furiously in their declining years, 
and no other pens could have damned them so completely. ‘They 
are grown-up and under-developed persons; as adult as old 
chimpanzees,” 

The Doctor makes equally shrewd and unpleasing observa- 
tions upon our present ‘ Age of Frustration *—our reduced 
Vitality, our stupid economy in education, the growth of 

Violent. robbery, kidnapping, piracy, and blackmail, the 


failure of our police and the growing practice of Third Degree 
He especially netices as ominous the utter collapse of the 
World Conference under our Prime Minister, ‘“‘ the fine 
flower and summary of professional politices—hoping that 
some favourable accident out of the void might save him 
and his like from the damning dissection of history.” But 
it was all in vain. First came the Chinese-Japanese War, 
and the collapse of British India. Then came the utter decline 
of all civilization with the German-Polish War, beginning 
out of a tiny incident on the Corridor in 1940, and gradually 
including the whole of Europe in a conflict of utter ruin. 
Observe that this appalling result of the iniquitous Treaty 
of Versailles is placed only seven years ahead of us now, and 
the war is to last nine years, being brought to an end only in 
1949 by old M. Benesh, who simply declares a ‘* Suspension 
of Hostilities,” after which. declaration there is no more 
war at all, apparently for ever. 

But the result of that nine years’ war with its poison 
gas, diffusion of plague germs, and utter ruin of trade was so 
appalling that all the common pleasures and amenities of 
human life disappeared—such as houses, drains, railways, 
and clothes, so that savagery returned within sixteen yéars 
of our present moment. A strange form’ of World State 
then ensues, arranged at two ‘successive Conferences at 
Basra (heaven help the delegates there!), the second falling 
in 1978. when, after an interval of Air and Sea Control, a 
World Council was instituted (we are not told by whom) 
as a kind of Puritan Tyranny to purge the world of banks, 
rentiers, interest, all forms of theological religion, money 
(except in the form of “ air-dollars” or units of energy) 
together with prostitutes, and pornographic literature, such as 
we at present suffer. Speaking of our age the Doctor dreams 
from the distance of about a century : 

‘“* Literature, always so responsive to its audience, stood on 
its head and: displayed its private parts. It produced a vast 
amount of solemn pornography, facetious pornography, sadistic 
incitement, re-sexualized religiosity and verbal gibbering in which 
the rich effectiveness of obscene words was abundantly exploited. 
It is all available for the reader today who cares to examine it. 
He will find it neither shocking, disgusting, exciting nor interesting. 
He will find it comically pretentious and pitifully silly.” 

As the Doctor, who must surely have been brought up as a 
doctrinaire Fabian, disapproves of Parliamentary government 
and all that we mean by freedom, I suppose this Puritan 
Tyranny is to take the place of dictatorship like Mussolini's 
or Hitler's. He quotes with approval a saying of De Windt : 

“It is no good asking people what they want. That is the 
error of democracy. You have first to think out what they ought 
to want if society is to be saved. Then you have to tell them 
what they want and see that they get it.” 

“Jf I see a man coming to do me good,” said Thoreau, 
“TI should run in the opposite direction, lest I might admit 
some of his virus into my person.” Agreeing from my heart 
with Thoreau, I can reflect with comfort that I shall not 
live to be governed by the Air and Sea Control, still Tess 
by the World Council. It is true that the Doctor condemns 
an age when trees were all lopped and drilled to pattern, 
and when bridges and roads ‘ got there like charging rhin- 
oceroses.”” And in some excellent precepts uttered just 
before the final Council of Mégéve (how much better a site 
than Basra!) we find the deeply inherent truth :—~ The 
core of life is wilfulness.” 

So, again, we reach some sort of freedom, and that brings 
us up to the consummation of the prophetic dream, when all 
will-do their work because they like doing it, ‘‘ and the two 
and a half years of compulsory public service which is an 
integral part of our education, supplies a larger and larger 
proportion of such toil as is still unavoidable.” 

That is certainly a consummation we should all long 
for, however hideous the periods of years which the doctor 
tells us we must pass through first. Mr. Wells has described 
his dream of Mankind’s Road to Bliss, with all his zest, 
knowledge, and penetration into modern life. We may 
well hope our future will not run exactly on these lines, but 
as a warning and a prophet’s view from Pisgah heights 
there the large book stands for all thoughtful people to read, 

P.S.—Threée small'slips might be noticed> (1) the Cartha- 
ginian defeat was at Zama not Zamia ; (2) our humane econo- 
mist’s name is J. A. Hobson, not Hodson; and (3) it was 
Shelley, not Poe or De Quincey, who saw eyes in a woman's 
breasts. Henry W. NEVINSON, 
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French Painting 
Commemorative Catalogue of The Exhibition of French Art. 
Edited by W. G. Constable. (Clarendon Press. 50s.) 
Tue exhibition of French Art at Burlington House in 1932 
has been more fortunate than its predecessors in the same 
series in that its importance has been commemorated in a 
really worthy catalogue. The volume which the Oxford 
Press has published is a model of what such a catalogue 
should be. It is not pretentious, but it has almost all the 
serious scholarly qualities. The text is clear, concise, com- 
plete and accurate, except for a few minor errors, such as 
false references in the index, which inevitably creep into 
such a work. It would only be possible perhaps to quarrel 
with the arrangement. The scheme actually adopted is 
to divide the artists into groups according to the centuries 
in which they lived and then to arrange them alphabetically 
in those centuries. It is hard to see what advantage this 
method has over a wholly chronological or wholly alpha- 
betical arrangement, and it has the disadvantage that an 
artist who lived from 1660 to 1740, say, may be classed 
either in the seventeenth or in the eighteenth century. But 
the triumph of the book is its illustrations. They are all, 
except the frontispiece, in half-tone—in brilliantly clear 
half-tone at that—and the 248 pages of them provide what 

must be the best existing anthology of French Art. 

The history of French painting is a series of proofs that 
plagiarism, when done intelligently may lead to the best 
results. Unlike the Italian schools up to the middle of the 
sixteenth century which developed almost entirely by them- 
selves by means of their own observations, ideas and feelings, 
the French seem to have felt the need of fertilizing themselves 
at frequent intervals by contact with the painters of other 
countries. Schools of painting which work in this way 
naturally take a long time to attain to originality, and French 
painting, therefore, went through a long period of appren- 
ticeship. In the fifteenth century it was merely a branch 
of Flemish painting with an individual flavour. In the 
sixteenth it lost almost all national character, swamped 
under northern influences in the portrait and Italian in 
decorative painting. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Vouet, returning from Rome, made the last attempt 
to impose on France a style picked up abroad and brought 
back without alteration. Then came Poussin, in some 
ways the most French of all painters. He borrowed from 
every imaginable souree—from Raphael, Titian, the Antique, 
Domenichino, the Fontainebleau school, the Italian Man- 
nerists, and even from artists whom he professed to dislike. 
such as Guido Reni and Caravaggio. All his life he went 
on studying his models, and yet no one would deny that his 
best works are in every way original. 

Ever since the time of Poussin French painting, while 
borrowing wildly from all possible sources, has developed 
along entirely original lines, and at many times has led the 
painting of Europe. In the seventeenth century, when 
Italy and Flanders had embarked courageously on the 
Baroque, France, under the influence of Poussin produced 
its own kind of classicism, the antithesis of the Baroque. 
But if France refused the Baroque it invented the Rococo, 
and for the first half of the eighteenth century it dominated 
Europe by means of a style produced by Watteau largely 
out of the pickings of Rubens. Even its horrors France had 
to borrow, and the Neoclassicism of Winckelmann and 
Raphael Mengs found so much more perfect expression in 
the French David that it is often forgotten how much he 
owed to the Germans. Then came that most un-French of 
movements, Romanticism, engendered by Rubens on Dela- 
croix and helped to birth by Constable ; finally, Impressionism, 
owing all to Constable and Turner, and Realism, a product 
largely of the Spaniards. Since then France has taken to 
importing foreign artists and naturalizing them, instead of 
just borrowing their ideas from a distance. 

And so the history of French painting is a series of thefts, 
and yet how brilliantly the results justify the immorality of 
the means! For from their borrowings the French created 
a tradition of perhaps unparalleled strength which survived 
even the darkest eges of painting —even the nineteenth 
century. 

ANTHONY BLUN?, 
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Karl Barth 


The Epistle to the Romans. By Karl Barth. Tyra 






Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns, M.A. (Oxford Universit ¥ 
The Resurrection of the Dead. By Karl Barth. he als) 
H. J. Stenning. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) lated by 





The Barthian Theology. y the Rev C : 

and coe “y edy a (Hodde, 
For those who are interested in current t' cology, the 
pearance of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’ translation of Karl hie, 
great commentary -on Romans must be one of the outstandin, 
events of the present publishing sea‘on. This great book 
which at once made its writer famous, and has EXErCIsed 
transforming influence on the religious thought of our pg 
tion, first appeared in 1918: so tat those who felt unable : 
tackle it in the original have waited long for a fist-hanj 
contact with the Barthian gospel in its richest form, Fo we 
may say at once tha no text-books and explanations, None of 
the praiseworthy expositions of students and disciples give q 
real notion of the experienc: awaiting those who open this 
book for the first time and receive the tremendous impact of 
its stark religious realism, its almost agonizing sincerity, It 
establishes Barth as a great prophet : one of those who ay 
able to communicate that overwhelming sense of the priority 
of God which is the very essence of religion, and whose te 
strength abides neither in doctrine nor in denunciation, 
but in his impassioned declaration of the awful majesty and 
* otherness ” of the Eternal. 

In spite of all that his admirers may say, there js oy 
such thing as a Barthian “ system.” We might as well try 
to canalize a river in full spate. Some, it is true, have gt. 
tempted this ; but the results are disappointing. “ We ar 
all at all points and always confronted by God Himself y 
God.” That is the “ short point ” of Barthian prophecy ; ani 
the paradox and rhapsody which so often break out inti 
pages are due to his struggle to communicate this vivid fac, 
Because of it, pride and self-glorification are for him the 
crowning sins and crowning absurdities of man ; and creature. 
liness his most needed grace. He administers the astringent 
dose that our sentimentalized and humanized spirituality » 
badly needs : reminding those naturalistic theologians who ar 
always at work deducing God from man instead of man from 
God, that Christ is not the product of human culture but it 
judge, and that : 




































































































































** Above and beyond the apparently infinite series of possibilities 
and visibilities in this world there breaks forth, like a flash of light 
ning. impossibility and invisibility, not as some separate, second 
other thing, but as the Truth of God which is now hidden, as th 
Primal Origin to which all things are related.” 








No wonder our Modernists, immanentists and preachers o! 5 
humanitarian piety find a prophet of this stamp an uncom 






fortable bed-fellow : for in spite of the splendour of these out: 





bursts of prophetic poetry, it is impossible to deny that ther : 





is a certain harsh other-worldliness in Barth’s general outlook. 





No “ genial south-west wind ” blows through his pages. Hef 





makes no concessions to the human craving for comfort ani 





support ; and does not even hesitate to proclaim the parado 





that “ religion is not a thing to be desired and extolled; iti 





a misfortune which takes fatal hold upon some men, and is by 4 





them passed on to others!” 
Nor does he agree much better with the guardians of thi! 






sacramental and institutional religion which is, as a matte F 





of fact, far more in accordance with his sense of the mysten 
of faith. Here again he refuses all outward signs of thi 





utterance of God within life and man’s response to it, whiel ; 





is the central fact for the religious soul. Dr. McConnachie 
whose account of Barth’s theology is far too strongly colour 
by his own prejudices, and who gives an account of liturgical 






worship which is little better than a caricature, doubts F 
Jevertheless it 1 
undeniable that we have in him a genuine example of thE 
eternal conflict between prophet and priest : that disconcer F 





over-states the Barthian position here. 








ing return to spiritual realism, without mitigation and at a 
costs, which is the mark of the great religious soul, and hi 
again and again brought new life and faith to the Chur 






But the fact that Barth’s greatest and most characteristi : 





work has found a devoted translator in one of the mo 
eminent of Anglo-Catholic scholars, suggests that his spiti 
may be destined to transfigure those very practices and t 
stitutions which he now rejects, and make of them vehiel 
for the utterance of God. EVELYN UNbDrERHUL 
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An Ambassador in Turkey 


p d Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe). 

The Lite of Malcolm Smith, y acy 18s.) ; 
Miss MaLcotm-SMITH in her able and attractive book does 
iystice to a great man. It may be contended that Stratford 
(anning’s lifelong efforts, as Ambassador at Constantinople, 
to infuse new life into the Ottoman Empire for fear lest it 
should be swallowed up by Russia were completely mistaken 
and wholly vain. But there can be no doubt about the skill 
and courage with which he strove, through the best part of 
half a century, between 1809 and 1858, to attain his end, 
nor can the purity of his motives be questioned. _For 
(anning’s main idea, which is often overlooked by his critics, 
was to convert Turkey into a modern State, in which Christians 
would have the same rights as Moslems, and the profound 
veneration with which the Elchi or Ambassador was regarded 
by all the oppressed Christian races under Ottoman rule 
showed that his influence was constantly exercised on their 
pehalf. He may have been too hopeful of Turkey and too 
fearful of Russia—indeed, he lived long enough to see that 
the old Turk was incurable in his folly and vice—but he had 
a fuller sense than most British statesmen of his time of the 
needs of the Turkish Christians. In the creation of modern 
Greece he played an important part, and he might, with more 
support from home, have done much for the Serbs. 

Miss Malcolm-Smith’s book is much shorter than the only 
other memoir of Stratford Canning, written by Stanley 
Lane-Poole nearly fifty years ago, but she has used much 
diplomatic material that was not available to her predecessor, 
though, oddly enough, Canning’s own memoirs and family 
letters, from which Lane-Poole quoted largely, have dis- 
appeared. The result is a sound and well-balanced study, in 
which the complexities of European politics are clearly out- 
lined, while the strong personality of the Ambassador is well 
described. Stratford Canning, a young cousin of George 
Canning, began his long career under the most favourable 
auspices. He had barely left Eton for King’s when he was 
appointed to the Foreign Office ; in 1807, when he was only 
20, he went with one of his chiefs on a mission to Denmark ; 
and in 1810 he found himself Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Constantinople, charged with the delicate and important task 
of preventing the Turk from accepting an alliance with the 
seemingly omnipotent Napoleon. The youthful Minister 
gained the confidence of the Sultan, so that he was able to 
mediate between him and the Tsar and thus to bring about 
the Russo-Turkish Peace of Bucharest in 1812. Wellington 
gave the credit to his brother, Lord Wellesley, then 
Foreign Secretary, but Canning’s superiors knew better and 
ever after regarded him as the one man to employ in any 
Near Eastern crisis. When the Greek problem became acute 
in 1825, he was again sent to Constantinople. 

It is a strange fact that Canning’s darling wish was to 
enter home politics and rival his cousin George. He disliked 
the Turks and hated Constantinople, and he had no ill-will 
against Russia up to the end of the Greek affair in 1832. But 
though he sat in Parliament from 1828 to 1831, and from 183-4 
to 1841, being elected first for Old Sarum with its eleven 
obedient burgesses, he was a complete failure at Westminster. 
And the refusal of the Tsar in 1832 to receive him as Ambass- 
ador at Petersburg blocked his promotion in the diplomatic 
service. Thus he was driven by want of private means to 
accept the Constantinople Embassy again in 1841, despite 
the obvious lack of sympathy between him and the extremely 
Russophile Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen. His three 
last terms of oflice, beginning in 1841, and ending in 1858, 
after the Crimean War, were the most critical period of his 
career, and naturally occupy the larger part of the book. 

Without entering here into that famous controversy, it is 
right to say that Miss Maleolm-Smith, while sympathizing with 
Stratford Canning, is fair to Aberdeen. Unfortunately, the 
two men differed so widely in temperament as well as in policy 
that the combination was bound to be disastrous. While 
Canning was doubtless all too ready to play a lone hand— 
as Ambassadors had to do in pre-telegraphic days—Aberdeen 
was all too prone to distrust the man on the spot whom he 
disliked. It is customary to blame the Elchi for forcing on the 
Crimean War, but there is much to be said for Miss Maleolm- 
Smith's contention that he really tried his hardest to restrain 


the Turks while the Cabinets of Londen and Paris were misled 
by Russian diplomacy, and especially by Princess Lieven, 
into insisting on the famous Vienna Note which, in fact, 
supported the Russian claim for a protectorate over all the 
Christians in Turkey. While the diplomatists wrangled, 
popular feeling in Turkey, Russia and England rose higher 
and higher until war became inevitable. The Ambassador, 
now ennobled as Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, played a manful 
part in the organization of transport and supplies for our ill- 
equipped army. 

The great Ambassador left Constantinople for the sixth and 
last time in 1858, and lived in dignified retirement in Sussex 
till his death, at the age of 93, in 1880. In his occasional 
speeches and articles on Eastern affairs he was honest enough 
to admit that his hopes of reform in Turkey had 
proved vain, Epwarp Hawke, 


Heérit 

ages 

Héritages. By André Chamson. (Grasset, Paris.) 

Monsieur ANDRE CHAMSON, whose novel has been awarded 
the Femina Vie Heureuse prize, is a young French writer who 
has a public in America as well as in his own country, but has 
hitherto not been much read in England. Heéritages has an 
interesting modern industrial theme of the kind that is 
becoming popular in France —witness, for example, 4 nous 
la liberté. Saint-André is a mountain village which, for 
several generations, has been celebrated for its silk manu- 
facture. The whole industry has always been local and con- 
ducted on a small scale—the silk-worms raised by small 
cultivators and the silk spun by small mill-owners, whose 
relations with their workmen were patriarchal. But the 
industry is dying ; indeed, when the book opens it is more 
than half dead, and Georges Cavérac, son of the most noted 
of these nineteenth-century mill-owners, has gone to Paris, 
become an engineer, and is employed by what is to Saint- 
André Belial himself—i.e., the artificial silk industry. 

The drama of the book turns on the determination of the 
enormous European artificial silk combine, for which young 
Cavérae works, to establish a factory in Saint-André. The 
combine’s artificial silk will borrow lustre from the name 
made for itself by the old natural silk; there are skilled 
workers ready. Local opposition is immediate. It is based 
on a horror of * foreigners” (that is, anyone not born in Saint 
André), a detestation of artificial silk, and the more instructed 
fear that the industry will, in fact, be so highly “ Taylorized ” 
as to employ very few of the out-of-work hands. Chance puts 
a weapon into the hands of this local opposition. Far the 
best site for the new factory is a piece of communal ground 
which is used as a football field by the Saint-André team, to 
whom victory has given great local prestige. Everyone takes 
sides. The result of an election of mayors and councillors, the 
subsequent violent show of feeling, and the refusal of per- - 
mission to use the communal land make the anti-artificial silk 
party believe that they have won ; but the book closes ironically 
to the rumbling of the heavy lorries which are bringing up 
steel-work to erect the factory, not on the communal land it 
is true, but on Georges Cavérac’s own paternal estate. 

It is a pity that so vital a theme should not have been 
treated with a little more sense of climax. The book, though 
elegantly enough written (the reader expects and gets the 
usual high standard of French prose), lacks emphasis and 
diversity. Monsieur Chamson, indeed, treats his theme 
rather in the manner of the chronicle play : that is to say, by 
means of straightforward narration without any big scenes. 
This method has, of course, one advantage—it carries con- 
viction. We feel that it is so. Again, the quietness of the 
narrative throws up the contrast between the life of the 
capital and the scale of thinking of the international business 
men, and the close, suspicious, pocket-lens life of Saint-Andre. 
The reader feels the irk of its perpetual reference back to a 
past which means nothing to big business; feels, too, the 
mechanical indifference of the big concern, and yet realizes 
Saint André’s inability to get itself out of the still pool that 
the tide has left. It is admirable to see a young writer handle 
such a theme and interest himself in problems which are so 
truly those of today. The tricks of craftmanship which 
Monsieur Chamson lacks at present are those which can most 
His virtues are his own, and he shows a 


easily be learned. 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


lively intelligence, 
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Robert Henryson 


The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson, Schoolmaster 
of Dunfermline. Edited from the earliest manuscripts and 
printed texts by H. Harvey Wood. (Oliver and Boyd. 
12s, 6d.) ' 

Tus carefully edited and finely produced book is very timely, 

following on the complete Dunbar recently published by the 

Porpoise Press. No two poets belonging to the same age 

could be more dissimilar. Dunbar is brilliant, discontented, 

ribald and scathing. Henryson has a catholic humanity, a 

smiling measure that make all that he says both surprising 

and natural. His style has no surface brilliance, but instead 
an almost infallible aptness and discretion. It is capable of 
expressing the subtlest shades of humour and pathos, with 
sudden transitions from the one to the other, and it can rise 
without effort to greatness as in the lines from ‘The 
Testament,” where Troilus, riding back in victory to Troy sees 
Cresseid, now a leper, standing begging by the wayside : 
* Than upon him scho kest up baith hir Ene, 
And with ane blenk it came into his thocht, 
That he sumtime hir face befoir had sene.”’ 
It has sometimes too a royal grace and pity as in Troilus’ 
words when he hears of Cresseid’s death : 
“ T can no moir, 
Scho was untrew, and wo is me thairfoir.” 
Or as in the following verse : 


‘Sum said he maid ane Tomb of Merbell gray, 
And wrait hir name and superscriptioun, : 
And laid it on hir grave quhair that scho lay, 
In goldin Letteris, conteining this ressoun ; 
‘ Lo, fair Ladyis, Crisseid, of Troyis town, 
Sumtyme countit the flour of Womanheid, 
Under this stane lait Lipper lyis deid.’ ”’ 
In power of tragic imagination there is no poem between 
Chaucer and Marlowe to set beside ‘“* The Testament of 
Cresseid.”’ ‘*‘ The Testament ”’ has generally been considered 
a happy accident, a poem standing quite apart from the rest 
of Henryson’s work; but that is not so. It was the same 
poet who wrote “ The Fables” with their comedy and 
tragedy, their endless ingenuity of invention, and their under- 
tone of sadness.. ‘ The Preiching of the Swallow,” * The 
Wolf and the Lamb * and “ The Paddok and the-Mous ”’ are 
filled with terror and pity. ‘ The Fables” presents a whole 
world which, on its small seale, is as complete as those created 
by the greatest poets. The passions are reduced, it is true, 
to their simplest forms and given a charming rustic grace 
(everything that Henryson wrote has grace); but their 
workings are followed out with exquisite human truth. The 
fables range from the delicious comedy of ** The Taill of the 
Uponlandis Mous and the Burges Mous” to the unrelieved 
tragedy of ‘* The Paddok and the Mous ” with its commentary 
on the life of the body : 
** Now dolorus, now blyth as bird on breir ; 
Now in fredome, now wrappit in distres ; 
Now haill and sound, now deid and brocht on beir ; 
Now pure as Job, now rowand in riches ; 
Now gouins gay, now brats laid in pres ; 
Now full as fiteche, now hungrie as ane Hound ; 
Now on the quheill, now wrappit in the ground.” 
* The Fables” is a consummate masterpiece and a unique 
one. Nothing clse that Henryson wrote shows so powerfully 
his balance and justice of imagination. 

It is this balance and justice that make him a great poet ; 
his most purely delightful quality is a tender and witty 
invention that plays round his themes like a wavering light, 
When Schir Chantecleir the cock.is carried off by the fox, 
Pertok the hen breaks out : 

* Yone wes our drowrie, and our dayis darling, 
Our nichtingall, and als our Orloge bell,” 
And she goes on: 
* Quha sall our lemman be? Quha sall us leid ? 
Quhen we ar sad, quha sall unto us sing 7? 
; : heggeee ae 
With his sweit Bill he wald brek us the breid, 
In all this warld was thair ane kynder thing ? 
In paramouris he wald do us plesing, 
At his power, as nature did him geif. 
Now efter him, allace, how sall we leif ? ”’ 
This tender and witty. fancy is united in Henryson with 
tragic imagination, and united so subtly and harmoniously 
that it is difficult to say where the one begins and the other 
leaves off. This rare fusion is found at its best in the lines :— 
* With his sweit Bill he wald brek us the breid, 
In all this warld was thair ane kynder thing’? ” 





— Sa 
which give the quintessential quality of “The Fables” 
Henryson was far more radically original than Dunbar an 
editor rightly claims ; and he was also a poet of far ti ~ 
and freer imagination and of equally powerful and infinite 
more delightful fancy. Mr. Harvey Wood has done 
valuable service to literature in giving us a Version of re 
which seems to be a model of accuracy and judgement, . 


Epwin Muir, 


Harun al Rashid 


Harun al Rashid. By H. St. John Philby, C.LE, (Pot 

Davies. 5s.) me 
Tus compact volume is an ornament to a fine Series, and 
well deserves its place on the shelf alongside Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s Akbar. It is Mr. Philby’s first excursion into the 
field of historical biography ; his intimate knowledge of 
modern Arabia has enabled him to link the past with the 
present, and to remind his readers that * that which is 
done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” From the point of view of the casual 
reader he has, perhaps, overloaded his narrative with detail, 
but the serious student will be grateful for signposts anq 
landmarks in a period in which Harun al Rashid was, from 
the point of view of world history, not less significant thay 
his contemporary Charlemagne. 

Harun succeeded to the Caliphate in 786 : he added nothing 
to his dominions but, in an age when military exploits were 
alone deemed admirable, he established on a firm footing 
the claims of learning. At a time of increasing laxity of life 
in high place, he upheld the faith, and executed with diligence 
his functions as the head of a theocratic State. Prayers, 
pilgrimages, and the poor occupied his attention, to the 
detriment of affairs of State, but to the advantage of his 
reputation. After a lapse of twelve centuries the name of 
the main pilgrim road from Baghdad to Mecca preserves 
the memory of his solicitude for pilgrims, and ’Ain Zubaida, 
a famous aqueduct, likewise named after his devoted consort, 
still serves the thirsty citizens of Mecca. Like his predecessors 
he feared, and resented, but could not check, the growing 
influence of foreign elements on the policy of the State. He 
found it necessary to curb the Christian and Jewish com- 
munities. He adopted the Persicos apparatus of life, so 
distasteful to Badawin. “In all but the church foreign 
influences became definitely predominant”; they sapped 
and ultimately overthrew the structure of which he was 
the head. They brought untold wealth to his capital, and 
destruction to. society. He spent lavishly, but bequeathed 
a sum of £36 millions to his successor. Graft and insecutity 
were accepted evils, as indeed they are today in more of our 
modern world than we eare to think, mitigated then as nowin 
the public mind by the fact that * much of the money 
squeezed by tyranny out of the subjects of the realm found 
its way back into the the common gutter to feed the poor 
and encourage the learned.” 

Harun was the scion of an age which demanded of its leaders 
only the will and the capacity to rule. ‘To the poor he was just, 
to the rich and to the servants of State he could be both 
malicious and cruel. But it was a cruelty born of fear and 
of resentment at the growth of foreign influences which 
exposed the society. of his day to temptations which it could 
not withstand. The Arab has forgiven much, but he has 
forgotten little, and Semitic xenophobia of the twentieth 
century, which extends to Syria, Persia and India no less than 
to Europe, is an echo of past experiences, the shadow of the 
past falling across the path of the present. History never 
repeats itself, but it repeats the same lesson. The growth of 
foreign influence among a people whose civilization is not 
sufficiently virile to absorb it is followed inevitably either 
by decay, or by a violent Katharsis which, in expelling evil 
from the system, extrudes at the same time much that 
good and may fatally weaken the body politic. 

“History,” says Mr. Philby, “ repeats itself today in the 
struggle of an Arabian dynasty, self-contained, self-sufficient 
and independent ” (Saudian Arabia) with another (Iraq) 
* relying on the support of foreign advisers and foreign arms 
like the Abbasids of old .°. . Mecca, the capital of 
Islam, may yet become the capital of the Arabs.” 

One word of criticism of a well-balanced and well-writtet 
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js permissible. Mr. Philby repeatedly emphasizes, as 
i ss 


pee 1 and a weakness, what he terms ‘‘ the sexual extrava- 
ner 2 of his subject. To the present reviewer. these 
’ < proportion. The test of excess and 


pear to lacl . 
e in such matters must be pragmatic, and 
ins of estimating the social effects, twelve 

turies ago, of such practices. What we do know. is that 
S d no apparent affect on Harun’s own competence as 
-—s that they were condemned neither by religious nor 
—. opinion. Judged by the needs and the standard 
yi ago Harun was neither a debauchee nor a profligate, 
¢ = his weakness was for women, he shares that reputation 
. ona with some of the greatest rulers of the modern as 


well as of the ancient world. 


strictures ap 
of extravagance 
we have no mee 


A. T. WiLson. 


George Moore as Translator 


The Pastoral Song of Daphnis and Chloe. Done into English 

. by George Moore. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Ir seems at first a little strange that George Moore, whose 
critical assurance rested so obviously on an ignorance of 
Greek, should have turned in his old age to translating 
Longus. Yet it is not, in the end, surprising. His age forbade 
him to attempt another novel, ‘* My head is full of subjects 
for books,” he said, ** but I cannot bring myself to write any 
one of them... . I have outlived ‘myself’; and as for 
autobiography, the kind of writing in which perhaps he most 
excelled, he had no old friends left, and something inflexible 
jn his nature seems to have denied him the power of attaching 
new friends to traduce. Besides, the older he grew,: the 
greater the importance he attached to style, to technique, 
to the grave mastery of his craft. And there could be no 
more fitting exercise for the pure technician than to take a 
classical story, where the ideas and their expression are 
ready-made, to choose the English words in which to render 
it, and decide upon their order. To this task Moore devoted 
himself when he was growing old, and the task he set himself 
in writing Peronnik the Fool, his own romance, was hardly 
different. 

This is not quite a complete account of his aim: foremost 
in his mind was the desire to tell a story so as to enthral his 
listeners. To do this, mere translation from Longus was not 
enough ; we read, in the dialogue prefixed to this translation, 
that Moore expressed himself dissatisfied with the transla- 
tions offered him (on which he worked), not because they 
inadequately represented the Greek, but because the Greek 
did not always call up—or call up in the right order—that 
vivid procession of images which it is the story-teller’s 
business to create. He held himself free, therefore, to add a 
touch here and there, to omit, to transpose, in order to 
vivify his original. In this respect his own translation is 
suceessful: the reader can see—he does not merely read 
about—what Moore describes. But in other ways it is 
disappointing. ‘The opening paragraph is this : 

“The sea flows round Mitylene,a fair city of Lesbos, and channels 
filled by the sea and adorned by bridges of polished white stone 
livide it so frequently that the beholder, viewing it from a distance, 
would perceive a group of small islands rather than a city.” 

The reduplicated ‘‘ and,” the ‘‘ would perceive,” the ‘ rather 
than” smack of the sixth form. We should not expect them 
from an unfettered master of English prose. 

None the less, all the miracles of finesse, as well as all the 
tricks of affectation, which make his prose at once trying and 
delightful, are here in plenty. They are displayed as it were 
in vacuo; and the result is pure Moore, to be taken or left 
according to the reader's inclination. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


P. G. Wodehouse 


Heavy Weather. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 


7s. 6d.) 
To argue about what is or is not funny is as thorny and 
unpleasant a task as to argue about politics or religion, 
for there are, and no doubt always will be, as many ways of 
being amused as there are shades of political opinion or 
eligious faith, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has frequently been 


described and is widely regarded as a k‘nd of national humorist, 
and his books are undoubtedly read and enjoyed by great 
numbers of people. To judge by Heavy Weather, which 
is apparently his twenty-fifth work, it would not be difficult 
to make out a case against him. It eould be said that he 
adheres a little too closely to the Aldwych Farce school of 
humour ; that he aims a little too straight at the conventional 
and unsophisticated middle-class reader; that he does not 
deviate enough on the one hand in the direction of pure 
nonsense and on the other in the direction of satire; that 
his fun is too diluted, and that this dilution produces a 
certain insipidity ; that his slang and his wise-cracks do not 
bear comparison with those that America produces in such 
variety and profusion; that his clean fun is a little too 
clean; and that his jokes cannot by any means always be 
enjoyed by those who have learnt to enjoy, for instance, 
Ronald Firbank or ‘“ Saki” or Osbert Sitwell or Bernard 
Shaw. 

But it is well to remember that Mr. Wodehouse is a humorist 
and not a wit. We do not look to him for innuendo or 
epigram or rare irony or deep insight, and we imagine that 
translated into any other language he would be scarcely 
readable. Whereas wit speaks in a universal language there 
must always be something local about humour, and if the 
local nature of Mr. Wodehouse’s humour marks his limitations 
it is also his strength. The important thing about him is 
that his good-natured fooling has long given pleasure to 
thousands, and no doubt Heavy Weather will continue that 
good work. Mr. Wodehouse’s readers, threading their way 
through an ingenious plot, will encounter the idiotic young 
men they expect to encounter, such as Ronnie Fish, * the 
Last of the Fishes,’ and the burlesque aristocrats, like Lady 
Constance Keeble who 
“* spurned the grass with a frenzied foot. She would have preferred 
to kick her brother with it, but one has one’s breeding.” 

They will meet the Honourable Galahad Threepwood, a 
cheerful elderly ass, the manuscript of whose scandalous 
reminiscences was eaten by a prize pig belonging to a peer ; 
and they will meet the usual paragon of a manservant— but 
not Jeeves this time. Even the superior will be impressed 
by the fate of the mendacious Puffy Benger, who said 
that if it was not true that his niece Myrtle could play 
Chopin’s Funeral March in 48 seconds he hoped the house 


would be struck by lightning that very minute. ‘“ And 
by what I have always thought rather odd coin- 
cidence, it was.” 

Wak 














THE FOREST CRUISE 
1,000 Miles up the Mighty Amazon 


Via OPORTO, LISBON and MADEIRA. 
By the new Booth Liner ** HILARY’? from 
Liverpool, October 10th, December 7th, and each 


alternate month. 


7 WEEKS - - - £75 TO £100 
The fare covers the cost of the organised excursions at 


OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA and 

the ESTORILS; MADEIRA; PARA, including 

CHAPEO VIRADO; and MANAOS, including 

RIVER TRIPS on: the RIO NEGRO and RIO 
SOLIMOES. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS. 
NO INSIDE ROOMS. 


For full particulars and illustrated booklet apply to Dept. No. 32 


THE BOOTH LINE 


LIVERPOOL, 3 
LONDON, 


CUNARD BUILDING, 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C. 2 
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Fiction 


By WILLiAM PLomEer 








Sea Wall. By L. A. G. Strong. 

Glory. By Francis Stuart. 

The Players at Maestrino. 
7s. 6d.) 

Excursion to Lilliput. 


(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


By Charles Forrest. (Peter Davies. 


By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. L. A. G. Srronc and Mr. Francis Stuart are two authors 
who have won reputation.. Their new books are both written 
with the confidence. of developed talent, both are about 
freland, and both convey not a little of the well-known charm 
of the Irish people. Mr. Strong’s is a long, careful, naturalistic 
study of a boy growing up to manhood in the years before the 
.War, and of later happenings; Mr. Stuart’s is a romantic 
fable of the present day. 

By no means for the first time, Mr. Strong has written a 
fine book. With imagination, humour, and affectionate care 
‘he has re-created a vanished world. The nostalgia that 
attaches to the memory of things that can never happen again 
helps to give the book atmosphere; the skill that only 
affection bestows helps to give it evenness and a considerable 
richness of texture. The sea wall of the title isin the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin. It is the playground of Nicky D*Olier, 
‘who was a small boy in the earliest nineteen hundreds, and 
‘it becomes an “‘ image of his secret life,”’ a symbol of all that 
he holds dear, and even more, an intimation of immortality. 
Dreaming in later days of the sea wall and the life that teemed 
at its foot, “‘ it seemed to him that he understood something 
of the mystery of creation, something of. the infinite con- 
sciousness that is broken up here on earth into endless facets, 
something of that great Representation called the universe.” 
‘The boy’s upbringing differed somewhat from the usual—if 
there is such a thing as a “ usual” upbringing. His parents 
were not on very comfortable terms with each other, and 
‘were much absent, and Nicky spent a great deal of time in 
the company of two remarkable beings known as the Doctor 
and the Duchess. Apart from the intervals when he was at 
school in England and at the War in France, his association 
with the sea-wall and its surroundings remained unbroken. 

Mr. Strong’s narrative includes some vivid descriptions of 
boxing and swimming, which will please those of his readers 
who have enjoyed either of these activities. There is a variety 
of invention and a constant play of mild humour, there are 
all kinds of occasional felicities and a most satisfying sense of 
unity, but there is one thing about Sea Wall that seems to me 
strange. Nicky grows up to manhood without, apparently, 
any kind of sexual interests whatsoever. The omission must 
be deliberate, but I find it puzzling. Nicky is too sensitive 
to be regarded as an average person, so why, one wonders, is 
he not sensitive to the potentialities of love ? He loved the 
sea wall, his brother George, the Doctor and the Duchess, 
but is that really all? How, since he is ‘ one of those who 
to their lifes end must labour to find out the pattern,’ 
is he going to “extract a pattern and a purpose” from 
“the broken fragments before his eyes ’? without love of some 
kind ? 

Mr. Francis Stuart's Glory, which begins as a novel with its 
scene laid in Ireland, transports us, as it continues, to the 
other side of the world and to the sphere of romantic allegory 
as well. The Irish have been compared to the Russians, and 
Mr. Stuart's presentation of them will cause the comparison 
to be made again; his characters, in their charm and feck- 
lessness, seem distantly related to the characters of Chekhov, 
and they tend to live largely in their imaginations. ‘ Oh,” 
exclaims Mr. Stuart, 

“these imaginary lives that are lived in thousands of large dilapi- 
cated houses throughout the Irish country! What deeds are not 
done and achievements attained in those day-dreams between 
dripping wails. Helens, Napoleons, Lucrezia_ Borgias, 
St. Catherines, Galileos walk those yards and gardens where the 
weathercocks are crowned by an iron fox and lean a little sideways.” 
Mairead O’Byrne lives with her father on an estate in the 
west of Ireland. Part of their land is bought for an aerodrome 
by a syndicate, and at once a link is provided with the great 
world she has hitherto only known by hearsay. She learns 
to fly, and as pilot and confidante accompanies General 

Porteous by way of London to the Far East. The General is 





Se 














something more than a General. His motto jg: « 

machine shall lead them.” He believes that the world . 
come to be ruled’ by a company—his own compan _ 
Trans-Continental Aero-Routes. And Maire Oh 
more than an Amy Mollison—she becomes 












“a hurricane, a tidal wave, breaking through a street of } 
company offices, magnificent brothels and the palaces of * 
bishops. Not breaking as a storm, with malice, but because it 
passing and had to make @ way to the far mountains.” ™ 








She is “ the first of the tragic generation,” an “ outcast 
the smug, the self-complacent, from the vast Societies 
organized benevolence, from the capitalists and the con. 
munists.”” The adventures and the disasters in Which sy 
gets involved combine to point a moral, and to illustrate the 
suggestion that “a girl shall lead them.” It is true that ip 
the end a tribunal—consisting of a Grand Duke, a compan 
director and a Bishop—condemns her to be shot for sabpotgo, 
inciting to disorder, murder, and other alleged offences, having 
already called her a threat to civilization, an anarchj : 
pervert, a monster, and even “ a red harlot with hands Aripping 
blood.” But in the meantime she has been able to forsake ty 
doers for the dreamers. She has been able to return to hy 
unpractical father, to dear old Tom Fitzgerald, who bets ay 
drinks a little, and especially to Frank de Lacy, the Youn, 
hermit, who has noted that 


















“even human love is becoming a sort of mechanical Telationshiy 
Pleasure, excitement, comfort; those things can be produced mechy, 
nically and inconvenience can be overcome mechanically, By 
happiness cannot. be produced nor suffering overcome like tha 
So we who know suffering and happiness will not bow down to they 
(the machines).” 









Perhaps Mr. Stuart himself is “ one of the legion of outeas F 
of the machine-age, of romanticists,”” of those who seek t) 
avoid becoming “ obsessed by flesh and steel.” Whethe = 






there is any salvation for the world or not, it is comforting tf 





think of all those whose worldly failure implies a spiritu h 





success, those who, like these characters of Mr. Stuart's of 





like Mr. Strong’s Doctor and Duchess, may be bankrupts ani 





wasters and nobodies and daydreamers, but are capalkh 





of heroic devotions. They are of the salt of the arth, 





and we owe gratitude to those who can recognize ther} 





savour. 





Middle-class English people in Italy—--there is a theme thi 
has been treated with great skill and delicacy in the pas.p- 
One thinks especially of Where Angels Fear to Tread and ip 
Mr. Charles Forrest has quite a gif 
story to tell, and tells it in a forthright fashion, but withoi 
any touches of poetry or mystery, or any suggestion that whi F 







Room with a View. 







is human may pertain at all to what is divine. Considerabk 





- psychological insight is not enough: we expect that of th ; 
man of the world; of the novelist we have the right to a F 







something more. After twenty years of separation, durin 
which he has been married a second time, James Somervill, 






a business man of Scotch extraction, goes to Italy to seek ot & 
The lady is an ex-actress and co F 
tinues to act her way through life in a shabby hostelry on th 
outskirts of Rome ; the son, upon whom her life is centrei, F 
is equipped with an artistic temperament and a red bear, > 
and has allied himself, with doubtful wisdom, to the daughte F 
The manoeuvres of these various 4 
dispositions that must by their nature remain for ever irrecot © 
cilable, are cleverly described, the conflict between Somerville © 
doggedness and his ex-wife’s theatricality forming th ’ 





his first wife and his son. 









of an Italian shopkeeper. 







principal theme. 
Mr. Lewis Gibbs, who has written two realistic novel 






about the everyday doings of ‘“ ordinary ” people, has ny 
written a shortish novel describing a single day in the life df 






a boy of 12 who attends a day-school. He has made quites 
neat job of it, and he realizes that in Lilliput molehills # 






mountains, and that “ the Lilliputian himself can be dashel F 





to pieces in a desperate ascent of his molehill mountains, 





be swallowed in the depths of his little seas with the wreck 





of his armadas,” but two objections to novels of this kind 





are that they are apt to tell the reader nothing new and Ff 








lack depth. 
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The famous Broadcast Talks 


GOD AND THE WORLD 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN EYES 


Just published. 4s. net. 


Series I. oe no 
scentation of the Christian Faith, by leading repre- 
ives of ‘all the Churches, in its relevance to the 
religious and moral needs of our time. 
Contributors :— 
2CHBISHOP OF W.R. INGE. 
a H, R. MACKINTOSH. 
W. R. MATTHEWS. 
‘A, E. J. RAWLINSON. 
MAUDE ROYDEN. 
J. Y. SIMPSON. 
N. P. WILLIAMS. 


YORK. 
F. R. BARRY. 
‘EDWYN BEVAN. 
ML. C. D'ARCY, S.J. 


H. DODD. ‘ 
(-ONARD HODGSON. 
i 


“THE TORCH LIBRARY 


is a re-issue in a new and attractive pocket format of 
some of the outstanding S.C.M. publications. 


The volumes are all reset in good, clear type and bound 
in fadeless green cloth. 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES ARE:— 
By F. R. Barry. 





CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


HRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 
: By J. H. Oldham, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS OF : : 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. = Edited by Hugh Martin 


EVERYDAY RELIGION. By E.S. Woods, Bishop of Croydon 
THE FAITH THAT REBELS. By D.’S. Cairns, D.D. 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE. By H. E. Fosdick, D.D. 





Write for new Autumn List. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN. MOVEMENT PRESS, 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 














For Horse Lovers 


THE 
HIGH METTLED 
RACER 


Racehorse 





The Story of Hunter 


by ERNEST LEWIS 


“ Revenge,” 


7s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Here is just 
the book for any child—and most grown-ups 
—with any interest in horses and hunting.” 


New English Weekly: “A good book. ... 
It is a story of a racehorse turned hunter, and 
is told by the animal himself in the first person. 
... Mr. Lewis has set out, better than I have 
ever seen it done before, the curriculum of a 
racing-stable, the training of a flat-racer, a 
hurdler, and a steeplechaser, the atmosphere of 
horse-coping, and the difference, from the 
horse’s point of view, between racing and 
hunting or hacking. 

“ The ideal gift to any man, woman, or child 
who is interested in horses and riding.” 


CQntable 


























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, : 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniex F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
teceived for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 

th, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


_Two miles from the Main Hospital there aré several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation -therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park, 





b - all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
all and hox key grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms 


Sitethene. and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 











appointment. 








7 The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £1 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £20,000,000. 
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Current Literature 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON LAKE BANGWEULU 
By J. E. Hughes 

The author of this volume, published by The Field (31s. 6d.), 
has had a wide and varied experience of Rhodesia, and despite 
all the changes which the post-War years have brought this 
record of his personal experience and observations has a 
permanent value. The book is not easy reading: it is too 
discursive for that, and:we may well believe the author when 
he says that “ the writing of this book has been a tougher 
task than stopping a charging buffalo,” It has few literary 
graces ; but we can feel that its.writer has indeed had, as he 
avers, “ a grand life,” and it is a mine of interesting information 
which well repays exploring. It contains excellent advice for 
the novice to Africa and its geographical descriptions are 
admirable, while some of the accounts of the technical pro- 
cesses of the natives are models of detailed accuracy. Mr. 
Hughes has many wise remarks to offer on the subject of 
native languages, and emphasizes their importance by using 
native terminology wherever necessary and by giving interest- 
ing illustrations of dialectical variations. Lest it be thought 
from these remarks that the book is too serious a one for the 
untutored reader, we hasten to add that Mr. Hughes is not 
limited by a single interest, but is an enthusiastic observer of 
all natural phenomena. Being a hunter, he found his chief 
preoccupation in observing the habits of animals, though 
incidentally several of his observations do not concur with 
those of equally eminent hunters and naturalists." His com- 
ments on native life are perhaps somewhat superficial ; not 
all would agree with him, for instance, when he says that their 
lives are a fierce struggle for personal advantage. He offers a 
new interpretation of Watwa, the name.by which some 
pygmy groups are known to their neighbours, but it is an 
explanation which has no etymological justification. Despite 
such lapses as these, however, he contributes a great deal of 
valuable information, which but for his labours it would be 
difficult to recover, now that Western cultures are so rapidly 
superseding the indigenous cultures of Africa. 


ADMIRAL VON HIPPER 

By Hugo von Waldeyer- Hartz : 

Admiral von Hipper, who died last year, held during. the 
War much the same position in the German Navy as Lord 
Beatty had in our own, as commander of the. battle-cruisers. 
He became Commandet-in-Chief in the last few months of 
the War, whereas Lord Beatty had been more fortunate. 
The memoir of Admiral von Hipper, which Captain Hugo 
von Waldeyer-Hartz has written and Mr. F. Appleby Holt 
has translated (Rich and Cowan, 20s.), is a good piece of 


free from the usual war-time invective. The Admiral, a 
Bavarian of humble origin, born in 1863, made his way up 
by his professional competence and, unlike most of the heads 
of the service, spent his life at sea and not in the Navy 
Department at Berlin. The author insists that Hipper and 
other, fighting sailors utterly disapproved of the cautious, 
not to say passive, policy of the German Naval Staff, though 
it is hard to believe that the Staff were influenced by ‘“ the 
Bethmann-Hollweg policy which stood for delicate handling 
of England even in war.’ Hipper’s raid on Scarborough is 
naturally somewhat magnified, but his reverse at the Dogger 
Bank is plainly described ; the high speed and accurate tire 
of our battle-cruisers evidently surprised him, and he was 
clearly wise in not attempting to rescue the battered ‘ Bliicher’. 
The Jutland fight is outlined; new details of the severe 
damage sustained by the ‘ Seydlitz’ and ‘ Liitzow’ are of 
interest. Hipper had the invidious task at the end of the 
War of submitting to the naval mutineers at Wilhelmshaven, 
before he retired from the service. 
ROLLING ROUND THE HORN 
By Claude Muncaster 

Mr. Claude Muncaster is known for his admirable paintings 
and drawings of the sea and ships. His first book, Rolling 
Round the Horn (Rich and Cowan, 15s.), shows that he has 
acquired his nautical knowledge by serving as a deck-hand 
in a sailing ship, the British-built but Finnish-owned 
‘ Olivebank’ bringing wheat from Australia. It is a plain, 
straightforward narrative of'a five months’ voyage which 
holds our attention from first to last by its evident sincerity. 
Mr. Muncaster loves the sea, but he is under no illusions 
about ‘ wind-jammers.” The lot of the ill-paid crew is hard 
and dangerous. The ship is at the mercy of the winds ; the 
‘ Olivebank ’ took four months from Melbourne to Queenstown 
and then spent 16 days more in trying to reach Cardiff. 
Such vessels, however picturesque, are at a hopeless dis- 
advantage as compared with the tramp steamer. Still the 
author evidently enjoyed his hard experience and fully earned 
his £2 a month. The book is illustrated from his own 
drawings and photographs, but it is clear from the text that 
he had very little leisure while on board for practising his 
art. The deck-hand in a sailing ship is all too busily engaged, 
except in occasional calms, to paint Academy pictures, 





work, commendably fair in its account of the operations and — 





THE ROMAN WAY 
By Edith Hamilton 


_ Miss Edith Hamilton’s The Roman Way (Dent 

is intended ‘‘ to show what the Romans were as the ve 
in their great authors,” from Plautus to Suvi 

little book pleases by Jits simplicity and informait. 
author knows her classics. but. is not overawed be 

Greatly daring, she includes‘ verse renderings of Cabal 
her engaging but decidedly speculative account of th pe. 
and his Lesbia. The chapters on Cicero and Horace 
intelligent ; Juvenal comes off less happily. While the ad “ 
mind will be distressed by some of Miss Hamilton's chan’ 
tions, there is much to be said for an author who ras 
enjoys the best Latin literature and wishes the up| “~ 
public to share her enjoyment. ™_ 


\\¢ 


PEACE AND WAR 
By Guglielmo Ferrero 
Signor Ferrero, exiled from his native Italy, has found 
** city of refuge ’? in Geneva, where the University has q : 
itself honour by ‘electing him to a professorship, Alloys 
liberty of thought and speech, he has, in Peace and yy, 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) given us some of his leading ideas whi 
are equally removed from Fascism and from pacificism, That 
these lectures ‘are profoundly illuminating does not need ty 
said. . The.most striking, perhaps, is the one entitled “The 
' Probleny 6f Peace,” in which Professor Ferrero Contrasts the 
views of Vattel with those that have prevailed since the Way 
of-the -French Revolution: An anecdote will illustrate’ th, 
change. - In the eighteenth century 4,000 Austrians were }yj 
pursued by the French. They came to a river. There were, 
not far off, some boats, but the owner refused the use of then 
unless he were paid. As the Austrian general had no 
and as it was contrary to the spirit of the times to apply fom 
to civilians, he surrendered to his pursuers. It is the spirit 
thus expressed in action which Vattel, in 1758, reduced 4 
theory in his book Ze Droit des Gens—the book which George} 
wondered _ that ..Pitt never read. Its _ principles, 
applicable to war and to peace, would, if followed out frog 
1914 to 1919, have saved the world half its misery, * By 
now, if people will study Professor Ferrero’s admirabk 
analysis of it, the misery may be mitigated. The translatin 
by Miss Pritchard is excellent. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS 


** Ourselves and-the New Germany,” by Mr. S. IX. Ratelith 
in the Contemporary is a frank but cautious estimate of the 
situation. ‘ Herr Hitler has yet to implement his promises, 

but ‘he Has given’ German “youth new hope. Mr. Ratelifl 

does not think that the’Empire is returning, though the titles 
are revived; .he declares indeed that ‘‘ Germany is moving 
towards a Classless ‘soeiety.”’ - But he is sure that Germany 
is a menace to péace ‘though she cannot make war. Sit 
John Gilbert reviews ‘*’T'wenty-five Years in Londo 
Education,” and Mr. Stuart Hodgson recalls the history-o 
the Shakers, the American Communists of whom only thre 
now survive. Professor Wolfgang Michael answers the 
question, ** Who is John Bull? ” by contending that Arbuth 
not in his pamphlet of 1712, The History of John Bull, meant 
his central~figure to stand for St. John Bolingbroke a 
Bullinbroke, whose name may ‘have been shortened by his 
friends to Bull. It is at any rate an ingenious conjecture. 

Blackwood’s has an article on Provence by Lady Fortescu, 
a dramatic little story of brigands in the Levant by Gener 
Tom Bridges and an elaborate- study of an enthusiastic 
colonel in the Indian Army who at his own expense made 
good the many deficiencies of the Army supply and transpott 
services. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Philip Carr affirms that * France 
will not go Fascist” in an interesting and timely article 
Sir Austin Hopkinson, writing on ‘ The Judges and the Com 
stitution,” regards the reduction of the judges’ salaries & 
a grave attack on the constitution which, if not resisted 
may lead to the loss of our liberties. Mr. D. W. MacArthur 
has an informing article on “ The Hudson Bay Route  & 
Canada” and Major Polson Newman shows how railways 
pipe-lines and motor roads are “ transforming the Middle 
Fast.” ; ts 

The Empire Review publishes some notable inapressions 
of the Economic Conference by the New Zealand Premiet, 
a Canadian and an Indian observer, and Dr. Yen, the Chines 
delegate. ‘The Indian onlooker was much impressed with the 
parochial outlook of the European delegates ; he contrast 
with it the keen interest shown by the British public in worl 
affairs. Mr. E. L. Chicanot writes on the recent expansidl 
of gold mining in Canada, now second only to South Africa 
as a gold producer. Miss Muriel Kent's article on “The 
Village Movement” is timely and important. She doe: 
justice to the excellent work of the women’s institutes, com 
munity councils, drama leagues and other new agencies which 
are changing for the better the social atmosphere of tH 

countryside. 
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A 
YOUNG MAN’S 
DISCOVERY 


“ How suddenly these young people seem to 
grow up. There’s my nephew just taken to 


smoking a pipe, if you please!” 


‘Then there can’t be much wrong with him! 


If he wants to know a good brand —” 


** Oh, but he does. He tells me he’s discovered 
a wonderful tobacco called Three Nuns. 


Have you ever tried it, Vicar?” 


of “Er—yes, about thirty years ago. And I'm 


: 
wh still trying it!” 

to 

ys, 

7 

. THREE NUNS 
: 

ve . . . 

The original tobacco of curious cut, | /23d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept.E, Stephen Mitchelt & Son, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
7 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 358 
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Finance—Public & Private 


President Roosevelt’s Experiment 
II, 


T REFERRED last week to the fact that President Roosevelt 
on his assumption of office had two main courses. before 
him, one being to confirm the undertakings given during 
his election campaign that the gold standard would be 
protected at all costs and that America should seek 
a gradual recovery along lines suggested by a recognition 
of past errors. The other was to proceed along lines less 
sound but more likely to appeal to the imagination of the 
public and bring about a quicker recovery in prices. 
Apparently the President regarded the situation economic- 
ally, politically and socially as too desperate to admit of 
recovery along the former lines. 


Tue Patu CHosen. 


Somehow or other prosperity must be restored quickly, 
or the utter collapse of the debtor section of the com- 
munity would tend to submerge creditors as well, and 
heighten the financial confusion. True the resources of 
the country had been squandered in speculations and in 
excessive production, but somehow this must be corrected 
and corrected quickly along the lines of an increase 
in purchasing power. Accordingly the gold standard, 
which by its rules and regulations might have obstructed 
the free working of the new policy, was abandoned and 
the people of the United States had a picture presented 
to them of the President enjoying potential powers of 
adding at any moment such an amount of extra buying 
power through inflation and through Government dis- 
bursements for relief works as to ensure a rise of prices, 
increased trade activity and a drastic decrease in the 
numbers of unemployed.’ This picture was presented 
at a moment when the industrial depression was at its 
worst, and when in all probability stocks were running 
low, and the possibilities presented in the President’s 
programme proved in themselves suflicient to occasion 
hurried buying of commodities and of securities, with 
the result that even without any actual inflation prices 
rose considerably. 

INFLATION. 


Having brought about a rise in prices and a more 
hopeful feeling throughout the country, it became the 
task of the Administration at Washington to attend 
more directly to the increase in purchasing power. Up 
to the present these attempts have been along the lines 
not of immediate inflation of the currency but of com- 
pelling—for that is what it amounts to—the leading 
industries to accept a code of wages and working con- 
ditions having for their object the employment of a greater 
number of people and increasing the wages bill. But 
although the threatened devaluation of the dollar and other 
forms of inflation have not yet materialized, it is evident 
that the ‘‘ codes ” would not have been accepted by the 
various industries even under the strong pressure which 
was applied but for the belief that other measures for 
increasing purchasing power and for raising prices would 
follow. If, for example, the President should decide to 
devalue the contents of the dollar, he would automatically 
obtain very large “* profits ” resulting from the writing up 
of gold, which would give him huge sums to distribute 
for relief works, and these distributions would, of course, 
in their turn diminish the numbers of unemployed and 
add materially to purchasing power. It is not difficult, 
in fact, to see that given the complete support of the 
American people and given also skilful organization of 
industry, President Roosevelt’s experiment may go 
far and may even make a substantial hole in the figures 
of unemployment before the actual soundness of the 
remedial measures comes to be tested. In the face 
of it, there is much in President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gramme which is attractive. A nation which confessedly 
owes its present distresses to grave excesses and to 
reckless extravagance and gpeculation is to recover 
its position through ihe beneficent power of the State 
in employing resources of expanded and manufactured 


credit. If the experiment in America should 
successful, why should not similar methods be tore 
here? That is a question which may well Dresg 
attention, and at some later date I ‘propose first 
probe the situation in America a little more q ty 
and to demonstrate certain vital distinctions which 
between the economic situation in the United States of 
that of Great Britain. Artucr W Kio 
. Y, 


The Boom in Mining Shates 


NEARLY forty years ago the City of London experiencal 
probably ene of the: greatest booms that had bee 
known, namely, the famous Kaffir boom. ft ha 
based. upon solid foundation, namely, the discovgy 
of what was known as the Witwatersrand Reefs. Preyig 
to the discovery of those reefs gold mines were reckoned 
to be the most speculative of all undertakings, but th, 
feature of the Witwatersrand Reefs was the exty, 
ordinary geological formation so that it was possi} 
to estimate with reasonable certainty the output of , 
mine for some years ahead. Moreover, not only wer 
the reefs of extraordinary richness but by new process 
costs of production were reduced and _ profits comes. 
pondingly increased. It was some time before th 
public realized the value of the discoveries, and by that 
time “insiders” had, of course, acquired large blocks 
of shares; but even after the public was actively in the 
market the boom continued for a prolonged period, anj 
shares quoted in shillings became valued at more tha 
the same number of pounds, while fortunes were literally 
made in a day. 

But although the great boom of forty years ag 
collapsed—as all booms do in course of time—the gold 
mining industry did not collapse. As already stated, 
it rested on the solid foundation of genuine, rich goli 
reefs, and for many a year since the boom the chic 


gold supplies of the world have come from South Africa, f 
And now there has come about what will, doubtless, [ 
in later years come to be known as the Mining Boom | 


of 1933, and once again, whatever may be the natur 


of its progress, the main reason for the advance is inte- | 
ligible and up to a point may be said to justify the rise | 


which has taken place in the shares. 


RIsE IN THE PRICE OF GOLD. 


) 
The main cause of the rise in gold shares is to k 


found in the departure of Great Britain and some other 
countries from the gold standard. At first sight this 
seems to be an extraordinary reason for a boom in 
gold shares, for it might be supposed that the very 


reverse effect would be produced. It must be remembered, 


however, that, short of resorting to barter, some kind 
of standard of values is. still required in international 
dealings, and no sooner was Great Britain forced of 
the gold standard in the late summer of 1931 than the 
price for fine gold jumped up beyond all previou 
statutory levels. The exchanges being disorganizel 
the demand for gold as an international remittanc 
became stronger and stronger, and whereas previous 
to our departure from the gold standard the price for 
fine gold in the open market was about 85s. per ounee 
the price on one day this week rose to 129s. 4}d. per 
ounce. What this means to the profits of a gold mine 
goes without saying, even allowing for the fact that in 
the last Budget of the South African Government 4 
heavy tax was placed upon gold mining profits. 


Lost OpportUNITIES. 

Those who were sufficiently farseeing to judge th 
probable effect upon the price of gold of Great Britains 
departure from the gold standard in September, 199), 
probably commenced forthwith to purchase leading Soutli 
African gold shares, and those astute individuals have 
reaped a golden harvest for, to take a few representativt 
shares almost at random—and at the risk of occasionint 





feelings of mortification at opportunities missed, to Si 
nothing of a realization of the shortcomings of financial 
writers who failed to indicate in advance such opportull 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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NEW FEATURE 
El | A MONTHLY SURVEY OF 
2 WORLD AFFAIRS 
a under the title of 
a] | «HISTORY FROM THE LOOM” 
2 is contributed regularly hy 
2 F. Britten Austin. 
2 Mr. Gladstone and the Oxford Movement 
a by the Most Rev. the 
a Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ee butions to the SEPTEMBER issue. are 
2 ay sel rs jone Lewes, Denis Gwynn, Elizabeth 
2 Wiskemann, ie Goldman, The Rt. Hon. Sir = 
2 Arthur Steel-Maitland, Bart., .P., C..M. Yonge, 
= D.Se., James Tudor-Craig, The Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, 
= Seton Gordon, A. Bevil Browne. 
Subscribers are invited to apply for a frea 
iecimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 
= 3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 








No shareholders. 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ge tg 
£41. ae 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 
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USE LIBERTY FABRICS. 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eve eco ove one eco es £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund “e wea eee ‘e eco es £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ove eve ee £2, 000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘wader ‘an Charter . £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking ‘business of every 
description 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 














ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBEF : 
THE FRUITS OF ANARCHY. 
A POLICY FOR THE POUND. 
A COMMONWEALTH TRIBUNAL. 
THE HONEYMOON OF THE NEW DEAL. 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE, 
a gg AND COMMUNISM, 
INDIA: Mr. GANDHI AGAIN, 
TRADE PROSPECTS. 
SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 
GREAT BRITAIN: THE GOVERNMENT’S RECORD. 
THE IRISH FREE STATE: OURSELVES ALONE. 
Also Articles from —s Australia, South Africa and 
New ’Zcaland. 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs.15 p.a. Post free. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 











A GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
NEEDING IMMEDIATE HELP 





A near EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR 
MMEDIATE DONATIONS FOR 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


moored in the Medway, pee Bochestar, WHERE 230 
POOR BOYS ARE NOW BEING TRAINED FOR 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


THE OLD “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP WAS 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN 
OUT AND UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE, 


10,000 BOYS WERE SENT TO THE _— NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
subscriptions. 

The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 

years, and in research work alone lies the one hope: of 
checking’ its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
Proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
@ serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
every scientific weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the | 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, | 
-C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Hon. Treasurers 
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Finance—Public and Private | ' 
(Continued from page 296.) 


ties—Anglo-French Exploration shares which touched 
Gs. 6d. in 1931 were quoted during this week at 30s. Cen- 
tral Mining and Investment which could be obtained in 
1931 at 48 are now in the neighbourhood of £19, while 
Crown Mines which could be bought in 1931 at £3 12s. 
a share have since been over £9. The boom during the 
past week reccived a special impetus from a rise of over 
3s. per ounce in gold on Saturday of last week. This 
caused a frenzied upward movement in gold shares in 
Johannesburg, while the rise in the French franc, which 
is equivalent. to a fall in sterling as measured in terms 
of gold, has encouraged expectations as to the possibility 
of a further rise in the price of the precious metal: 
Needless to say that while I have endeavoured to 
explain the main cause for the present rise in gold shares 
I have certainly not done so with any idea of suggesting 
that shares should be bought at their present Jevels. 
‘It is quite possible that the price of gold may rise further 
and gold shares with them. Indeed, there are- some 
who predict that before the movement ends gold will 
reach 140s. per ounce. It may be so, but there will 
he a limit even to the appreciation in gold, while, should 
it rise further and gold mining profits rise proportionately, 
it remains to be seen ‘what further toll of such profits 
may be taken by the South African Government. 
Artuur W, Ktopy. 


Financial Notes 
SPECULATIVE TENDENCIES. 
For the moment the whole course of the Stock Markets is 
dominated by the chaotic conditions in the Foreign Exchanges. 
As noted in an article elsewhere, the fall in sterling and the 
consequent rise in the price of gold has brought about a boom 
in South African Mining shares, while, in addition, interest 
which has been growing for some time past in Industrial 
shares and in the stocks of Home Railways has developed into 
considerable activity. As a consequence of this diversion of 
interest from gilt-edged securities to the more speculative 
markets, British Funds and kindred stocks have suffered a 
general set-back. 

* * * * 


Tne Raiy IN Rats. 

1 referred last week to the great rise which had taken place 
in Home Railway Ordinary and Prior Charge stocks, and 
during the past week there has been a further advance. The 
additional rise has been stimulated by most encouraging 
traflic’ returns, the outstanding feature being the remarkable 
advance in passenger receipts. It looks, in fact, as though 
the efforts of the railroad management to re-popularize the 
railroads by cheap tickets and improved services were suc- 
ceeding in getting back some of the traflic which had been 
taken away by road competition. 


* * * Ao 


Tim: Rise 1n Woot. 


Yet another encouraging feature of the past few weeks has 
been the considerable rise in the price of wool. -- How far the 
present knitting craze may be responsible for the great increase 
in the use of wool it would be impossible to say, but just as 
unfavourable developments seem to come all together, so 
now increased demands for wool have come at a time when 
there is a generally upward movement in the level of com- 
modity prices and when, moreover, stocks probably have 
become unduly depleted. At all events, at the opening sale 
of the wool season in Sydney, this week, prices were 30 per 
cent. higher than those ruling at the close of the June sales 
and 45 per cent. higher than at the opening of last season’s 
sales. Needless to say that is a veritable Godsend to 
Australia, that country having suffered terribly by the 
decline in the price of its chief exportable commodity. 

A. W.. K. 











TO ALL INVESTORS. 


An extract from a reader's letter:—‘‘I have just read your book 
on investment, which I consider to be the most helpful and 
interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates order 
out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days.” 


The book referred to is “A PRACTICAL tNVESTMENT 
SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Straker, 


Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 














“The Spectator”? Crossword N 


By XANTHIPPE, 
LA prize of one guinea will be given.to the sender of the first corr: 


Envelopes should be marked * 
should be received not later than first joni ve Pusndey. pole 


crossword puzzle to be opened. 


»00n on Tuesday. 


and 
The name of the winner will be-published in nur wy Ob Opened by, 
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ACROSS 

1. “ O swallow, swallow, flying, 
flying south”’ might be the 
motto for-one on the P.L.M. 
(two words). 

. One associates this Lan- 

cashire town with Brighton 

(rev.). 

In Ireland or Westphalia. 

. Initiate. 

- Mend with a mild oath. 

15. A little company round a 
colour makes a belief. 

. Sweet result of a 

before a bit of glass. 

The press goes into 

expenses, 

9. An honour from the lamed. 

. This Carl is in the North. 

2. A dog's sport (anag.). 

. Just the place for a popular 
comedian in Hast Africa. 

26. Like the fruit that bids you 
exist (rev.). 

- Message of the cross-road 
lights (three words). 


DOWN 

‘2. A Doyle detective 
fifty for a platform. 

Disraeli was in his spare 
time, but Gladstone was the 
opposite (two words). 

Walk on this when 
pecunious. 


month 


the 


loses 


im 


; SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 
The winner of Crossword No. 48 is Mrs. G, M. Wratten, 
58A, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 2. 





Ripens beneath an artist oj 

his head. 

An Italian river would make 

it powerful. 

7. “ The stage how loosely does 

tread!” (Pope.) 

8. Wodehouse wrote of 
Archie's. 

9. Probably not a feature of 

Trish weddings (two words), 

One of the Andes. 

The empress starts, appro- 

priately, with dirty work. 

Makes you show your hand, 

A habit of bagpipes. 

In modern language, date, 

* What! No——?” 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 48, 
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GARDEN WASTE 
WATER 


ADCO 


Goor MANURE 








Prices (not 
8 


Orders for 


year may also be a dry one. 
ensures the best crops 


ADGO LTD. 


SIMPLE ADDITION 


Garden 
manure in a few weeks if treated with 


applicable to 
28lbs. 6/3; 56lbs. 11/6; 1 cwt. 22/-. 
28lbs. 
nearest goods station. 
able from Seedsmen, etc. 


Obtain ADCO in our branded bags only. 


ADCO DEFIES THE DROUGHT 


A speli of hot, dry weather causes anxiety to gardeners, but 
least to those who in past years have wisely converted their 
garden rubbish into ADCO Manure. 
humus in this way is best able to withstand drought. 


- 55 HARPENDEN, Sa 







FOR GARDENERS 


Refuse will make — excellent 







STANDARD 


ADCO 


1 cwt. makes 2 to 3 tons. 
Ireland): 14lbs. 3/6; 








and over carriage paid to 
Cash with order. Obtain- 









A soil enriched with 
Next 
Wet or fine organic miunure 


HERTS. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
a 
eexiTy COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
[eae Es. SCHOOL. 540° BEDS. 
‘yoy FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 













Hospital: and Medical School offer complete 
me for the study of the subjects for the Final 
fat : - Bey 
seal Examinations. 
wel arded annually. 


tatrance Scholarships are aw a 
Fess Mcholarshipe, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
ée annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
ppoin' vents annually. Ww ; we 
beehiealar® from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 
———————————— 
—————— 


PERSONAL 


















VAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD. BOOTS most 
( urgently needed for Women, ¢ ‘hildren, and particu- 
ly for men. Our poor people in East London stants 
wfier greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Yall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 















the promotion of international friendship are 
vited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
dower Street, London, W.C; 1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





0 RELATIVES. 





artist: on 
Invalid or Aged Grentlepeople requiring permanent or 
‘emporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
wost comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 


ld make 




















sely does Moderate fees. High medical and other recomenda- 
e, tions. -@ROSVENOR FlOUSE NURSING Home, 100 High 
te of street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2490. 

ature of 7 ~ . al . cs al Pal ~ 

words) WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

Appro LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
work, AL Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq.. W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
hand 107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
: tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
dite losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 














MEDICAL 











YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
B ation, Guarantéed. Free Booklet. —T. S. HEATON, 
M.PS.. 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 













SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











TGROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
4A SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
KEDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students. —104 VICTORIA STREET, S8.W.1. Vie. 1301. 













IRK BECK COLL 
(University of London). 


EGE 
















atten, Principal: (; EORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
ity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 

oe Vourses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATU RE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
SW are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospeetus free.—For full 
jarticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Petter Lane, ELC. 4. 

lent 

with ‘ 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
* (University of London). 
Prineipal Miss E. C. Hieerns, B.A. 





The Michaelmas “Term 
‘tober 5th, 1933. 
fer the London 


commences on Thursday, 
The College prepares women students 
Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entranee Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 







5/6; Mle gn . 

v8; ‘everal Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
‘to three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
hae i9.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








———— 










EADERS interested in international affairs and in 


EXCLUSIVELY 


THREE 


DELIGHTFUL 




























TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

















oe 
FIRST CLASS 










ON THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


ARANDORA 


WITH PERFECT 
CUISINE & SERVICE 


SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 
To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO, KOTOR, 
DUBROVNIK, BRIONI, VENICE, CORFU, 
PALMA. 
Minimum Rate 40 Gns. 


Oct. 7 For 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
Dec. 18 For 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


A HONOLULU CRUISE at Last! 

Sailing from Southampton Jan. 24th for 75 

Days. West Indies, Panama Canal, Hawaiian 

Islands, Los Angeles (for Hollywood), and 
Sean Francisco. 






















STAR 





For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply : 


BLUE STAR LINE 





3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agencies. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





NCOHOOLS FOR 
S * 


BOYS AND 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 


of charge. 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 


London, E. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 















ELOCUTION, &c. 





HH 








UBLIC SPEAKING.— Private Lessons given by Mr. 
CHAS, SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
went). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 














Write for Brochure,—-40% Strand, W.€, 2. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is veur son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 

near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girh rect 6-14 
froni which children haye passed on happily to beth 
kinds of school. Good examination record combinec 
with freedom and modern outlook. 






GIRLS. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


er line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
sent only to advertisers whose announcements. exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


25% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


GIRLS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES 









eres COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GisBokecun 
Public School for Girls Resident. 


Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic. 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &e. Heatet 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES st HOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 aetes. Riding. Swimmiag. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£189 p.a. . 











Ss" BRAN DON’S, C.D.S., Bristol.—Publie School for 
h daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record, Preparation for Universities, Musie, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, H#®AD-MISTRESS. 
















S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
\ Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 


awarded.— Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





MNHE LAURELS, Rugby.— Boarding School for Girls 

recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 








7 ESWICK SCHOOL. 


modern conditions. 


Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





! KTEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD. Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—-Apply HBAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





i SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlefolk whose means are 
| A very straitened owing to the economic depression. 
Magnificent situation, 500 feet up, amidst pines, and 
on gravel soil. Senior and Junior site. Public School 
system throughout. Very = higaly recommended. 
Very generous inclusive termly fees. 








Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER, St. Andrew's, Liss, 
Hampshire. 
36th ANNUAL EDITION. 
LIST OF SCHOOLS 


‘ps rON’S 
| An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors 
} Crown Svo, 996 pages. Price 5s., postage Od. 
| Contains particulars, with illustrations of Preparatory, 
| Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
' ('‘o-eduecational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 





CONTINENTAL BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





a SCHMIDT'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ABOVE ST. GALL (SWITZERLAND). 


Preparation for Universities, Technical High Seho.! 
Academy of Commeree, Modern Languages. 
The only Swiss Private School having German 
Courses under Government auspices with Governmental 
Certificate of Graduation. 
Summer and Winter Sports. 

above sea. Moderate 
Prospectus on application. 


2.500 feet terms 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—RkrGuN't 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

. CASH OFFERED FOR 
£100 particulars on application. MSS. of all 


types also invited for prompt publication. Advice free. 
STOCKWELL, Limirkp, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 








NOVEL. Full 





GARDENING 





if I 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, 





Send for free copy.— 
Lines, 


tains all your garden needs. 
LYp., Barrow-on-Humber, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES | from 





Grower, well packed, fine 
7s., 36 Ibs, 12s, 6d., car. paid. 
10s.—Leonard ASHENDEN, 
Chilham, Canterbury. 


Chilham = Fruit 





ste AGE JAM just made from English Fruit. 
6 1 Ib. jars, 8s. carr. paid.—D. CARTER, Iden, Rye, 





\ HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
b quarters at 1s. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and Sat. 

—T. M. ADIE & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





RY SHETLAND LAMB.—“ Finest of them all.’’ 1s. 
per lb., carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
ANDREW Tait, Vementry, Bixter, Shetland. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed. patterns free on 
request.—MAaNaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRy A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Sternoway,Scotland. 


quality 
Worcester Pearmain Dessert, good keepers, 18 Ibs. 
Large Cooking, 5s. 6d., 
Farm, 


ro 








EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For fuli particulars apply to: 
~ LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. ‘Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 











ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSH 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, 
Ild. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager, 


IRE BR 
hae = 
AA,, Rat 








aa 
ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE 

E?: acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling Bree ns. 125 beteee 

English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, "Phen an $l. 


ee 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—we 
Crescent, Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, 













Wille 
Tel 207,501, 











ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, W orthing. Quiet 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth. 


ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Hat, 











gered SNOWDON.—Royal Victoria Hote, 
Llanberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and moup. 

tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, and 

rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns, Tel. : Llanberis 9, 













ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
He Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 97% 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 


















FOR SALE 





LUTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand Instruments 
re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
or by small monthly pay ments. TEN YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE given. —Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., LTD., 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. Phone Langham 1423. 





ADY wishes to sell her Real Pearl Cultured Necklet 
L with Clasp. nage £26, accept £7.—Write Box 61, 
Mays, 24 Bury Street, S.W. 1. 





Ww". UNDERWEAR—LOWER THAN ANY 

SHOP PRICES.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely 
Underwear. Only sold direct-by-post from 
Cuts out middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in 
the £. Prices lowest-ever, in spite of sensational rise in 
wool.—Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, 
warm, hard-wearing. Any style, any size; for Women, 
Children, Men. Out-sizes a speciality. GUARANTEED 
against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Free Patch Service—Write to BirkKrETT 


“Bp” 
Makers. 


per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physi¢ians, 













EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 






Ask for ame List | (3d. post ee hd 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed b 
PEOPLE'S R EF RESHMENT HOUSE "ASSOCIATION, 


P.R. H. A., LTD., 
STREET, W. 1. 








LtD. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 ReGEyt 












-URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarter, 

situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey —A) ly for 
list ‘‘S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY Ben" 
53 High Street, Guildford, Mngland. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALL Y HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A’s ILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need er Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 





& PHILLips, LTD. (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham, 





London, W. 1. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655, 













HERE to Stay in 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 


London.—THE LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast, 


With dinner 6s, 64, or 












2 guineas weekly. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 









‘He TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. VPersonal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN tons AY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—PULTENEY. 

—ROY AL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND C io 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL Non FOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH A DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER. and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON mer gua oF TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT — 

BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA 

CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR. 


—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY - = 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GO 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATE cee ey 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFO 
CRIEFF (Perths). a YRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 








EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATULS. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.--ORW ELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—-MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—C oe 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 
HINDHEAD. — OORLAND’ Ss. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pertis.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. a —- HOUSE. 
—REG 
LLANBERIS. (Snowdon). COE AL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE ( er) ee AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 


—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.1 
—K ENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, ‘Gt. Russell 8t., W.C.1. 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS. —THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —ROY eS MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTE 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. RUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 





RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—B4 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). BU. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN., 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY a ae ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ae PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELM 
—RAGLERURST. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk)—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNION, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE 

- ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 














































"LEICA SPECIALISTS 
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